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2 AN APRIL 


AN APRIL DAY. 


BREEZES strongly rushing when the north- 
west s:irs, 
Prophesying summer to the shaken firs ; 


Blowing brows of forest, when soft airs are 
free, 

Crowned with heavenly spaces of the shining 
sea; 


Buds and breaking blossoms that sunny April 
yields, 

Ferns and fairy grasses, the children of the 
fields ; 


In the fragrant hedges’ hollow brambled 
gloom, 
Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom; 


Round the elm’s rough stature climbing bright 
and high, 
Ivy-fringes trembling against a golden sky; 


Woods and windy ridges darkening in the 
glow, 
The rosy sunset bathing all the vale below; 


Violet-banks forsaken in the fading light, 
Starry sadness filling the quiet eyes of night; 


Dew on all things drooping for the summer 
rains, 
Dewy daisies folding in the lonely lanes. 
Academy. R. L. Binyon. 


AT MOONRISE, 


How hushed and quiet the gaunt poplars 
spring 
Beside the lake, 
Where the song-weary thrush, head under 
wing, 
Is nestling half awake! 


The warm grey lights of evening linger there, 
Or gently pass 

Along the dappled water, and the air 
No voice nor music has. 


Low on the night’s marge yonder, a big moon, 
Cleaving the blue, 
Comes up and silvers the broad shades which 
soon 
The bats flit darkly through. 


And visions, born of fancy and the night, 
Glide to and fre, 

Move with dream-fect amid the solemn light, 
And softly come and go. 


Across the moor —else silent over earth 
And sky’s wide range — 
Steals the low laughter of two lovers’ mirth: 
How sweet it sounds, yet strange! 
SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 











DAY, ETC. 


CARMEN MYSTICUM. 


DEAR Lord, since thou didst make the earth, 
Thou mad’st it not for grief, but mirth; 
Therefore will I be glad, 
And let who will be sad. 


For if I load my life with care, 

What profits me the buxom air, 
And what the sweet birds’ choir 
Or heaven’s azure fire? 


But if I cannot choose but weep, 

Weeping I’ll think I do but sleep, 
Till thou shalt bid me wake 
And triumph for thy sake. 


Lord, as ’tis thine eternal state 

With joy undimmed to contemplate 
The world that thou hast wrought 
As mirror for thy thought, 


So every morning I would rise, 
And offer thee tor sacrifice 
A spirit bright and clear 
As the wide atmosphere. 


For, Lord, since all is well with thee, 
It cannot well be ill with me. 
Spectator, 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


(After the picture by G. F. Watts, R.A., exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum.) 

Not here. Oh, Death! not here. 

Is there no other flower for thee to take? 

All the fair world is thine, and for its sake, 
Oh, come not here! 

See how I bow myself before thy might — 

Ask what thou wilt, but leave this heart to 


me. 
Then will I deck thee with a garland bright, 
And freely give my sweetest dreams to thee — 
Whisper such loveliness into thine ear 
That thou shalt wish each day to be a night; 
But come not here. 


Thou canst not come —I will not let thee pass. 
Thou shalt not conquer me. Alas! alas! 
Think not of what I said —I meant it not. 
I know I cannot stay thee, if the lot 
Is cast. Still, let this one heart live, 
And I will give thee all I have to give. 
Ahme! I may not die. With sorrow wild, 
Good Death, have pity on a little child; 

Oh, come not here! 


Death gently thrust the weeping child aside; 
But as he slowly passed towards the room, 
Like diamond flashing rose-red in the gloom, 

Glistened a tear not even Death could hide: 

He entered in. 
Magazine of Art. EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN, 

By the universal consent of mankind, 
the name of Charles Darwin was placed 
even during his lifetime among those of 
the few great leaders who stand forth for 
alltime as the creative spirits who have 
founded and legislated for the realm of 
science. It is too soon to estimate with 
precision the full value and effect of his 
work. The din of controversy that rose 
around him has hardly yet died down, 
and the influence of the doctrines he pro- 
pounded is extending into so many remote 
departments of human inquiry, that a gen- 
eration or two may require to pass away 
before his true place in the history of 
thought can be definitely fixed. But the 
judgment of his contemporaries as to his 
proud pre-eminence is not likely ever to 
be called in question. He is enrolled 
among dii majorum gentium, and there 
he will remain to the end of the ages. 
When he was laid beside the illustrious 
dead in Westminster Abbey, there arose 
far and wide a lamentation as of personal 
bereavement. Thousands of mourners 
who had never seen him, who knew only 
his writings, and judged of the gentleness 
and courtesy of his nature from these and 
from such hearsay reports as passed out- 
wards from the privacy of his country 
home, grieved as for the loss of a dear 
friend. It is remarkable that probably 
no scientific man of his day was personally 
less familiar to the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen. He seemed to shun all the 
usual modes of contact with them. His 
weak health, domestic habits, and absorb- 
ing work kept him in the seclusion of his 
own quiet home. His face was seldom to 
be seen at the meetings of scientific socie- 
ties, or at those gatherings where the 
discoveries of science are expounded to 
more popular audiences. He shrank from 
public controversy, although no man was 
ever more vigorously attacked and more 
completely misrepresented. Nevertheless, 
when he died the affectionate regret that 
followed him to the grave came not alone 
from his own personal friends, but from 
thousands of sympathetic mourners in all 
parts of the world, who had never seen or 





known him. Men had ample material for 
judging of his work, and in the end had 
given their judgment with general acclaim. 
Of the man himself, however, they could 
know but little, yet enough of his character 
shone forth in his work to indicate its ten- 
derness and goodness. Meninstinctively 
felt him to be in every way one of the 
great ones of the earth, whose removal 
from the living world leaves mankind 
poorer in moral worth as well as in intel- 
lect. So widespread has been this con- 
viction, that the story of his life has been 
eagerly longed for. It would contain no 
eventful incidents, but it would reveal the 
man as he was, and show the method of 
his working and the secret of his great- 
ness. 

At last, five years and a half after his 
death, the long-expected memoir has made 
its appearance. The task of preparing it 
was undertaken by his son, Mr. Francis 
Darwin, who, having for the last eight 
years of his father’s life acted as his 
assistant, was specially qualified to put 
the world in possession of a true picture 
of the inner life of the great naturalist. 
Most biographies are too long, but in the 
present case the three goodly volumes 
will be found to contain not a page too 
much, The narrative is absorbingly in- 
teresting from first to last. The editor, 
with excellent judgment, allows Darwin 
himself, as far as possible, to tell his own 
story in a series of delightful letters, which 
bring us into the very presence of the 
earnest student and enthusiastic explorer 
of nature. 

Charles Darwin came of a family which 
from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had been settled on the northern 
borders of Lincolnshire. Several of his 
ancestors had been men of literary taste 
and scientific culture, the most noted of 
them being his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, the poet and philosopher. His 
father was a medical man in large practice 
at Shrewsbury, and his mother, a daughter 
of Josiah Wedgwood of Etruria. Some 
interesting reminiscences are given of the 
father, who must have been a man of un- 
common strength of character. He lefta 
large fortune, and thus provided for the 
career which his son was destined to fulfil. 
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Of his own early life and later years, 
Darwin has left a slight but most interest- 
ing sketch in an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written late in life for his children, 
and without any idea of its ever being 
published. From this outline we learn 
that he was born at Shrewsbury on the 
12th of February, 1809. Shortly before 
his mother’s death, in 1817, he was sent, 
when eight years old, to a day-school in 
his native town. But even in the period 
of childhood he had chosen the favorite 
occupation of his life; “my taste for nat- 
ural history,” he says, “and more espe- 
cially for collecting, was well developed. 
I tried to make out the names of plants, 
and collected all sorts of things — shells, 
seals, franks, coins, and minerals. The 
passion for collecting which leads a man 
to be a systematic naturalist, a virtuoso, 
or a miser, was very strong in me, and 
was Clearly innate, as none of my sisters 
or brothers ever had this taste.” Accord- 
ing to his own account, he was “in many 
ways a naughty boy.” But there must 
have been so much fun and kindhearted- 
ness in his transgressions, that neither 
parents nor teachers could have been very 
seriously offended by his pranks. What, 
for instance, could be said to a boy who 
would gravely pretend to a schoolfellow 
that he could produce variously tinted 
flowers by watering them with colored 
fluids, or who gathered a quantity of fruit 
from his father’s trees, hid it in the shrub- 
bery, and then ran off to announce his 
discovery of a robbery ; or who, after beat- 
ing a puppy, felt such remorse that the 
memory of the act lay heavy on his con- 
science and remained with him to old age? 
In 1818 he was placed under Dr. Butler 
in Shrewsbury School, where he contin- 
ued to stay for seven years until 1825, 
when he was sixteen years old. He con- 
fesses that the classical training at that 
seminary was useless to him, and that the 
school as a means of education was, so 
far as he was concerned, simply a blank. 
Verse-making, and learning by heart so 
many lines of Latin or Greek, seem to 
have been the occupations of school that 
specially dwelt in his memory, the sole 
pleasure he could recall being the reading 
of some of Horace’s odes. He describes, 





however, the intense satisfaction with 
which he followed the clear geometrical 
proofs of Euclid, and the pleasure he took 
in sitting for hours in an old window of 
the school reading Shakespeare. He made 
acquaintance, too, with the poetry of 
Thomson, Byron, and Scott, but he con- 
fesses that in later life, to his great regret, 
he lost all pleasure from poetry of any 
kind, even from Shakespeare. 

The first book that excited in him a 
wish to travel was a copy of the “ Won- 
ders of the World,” in the possession of 
a schoolfellow, which he read with some 
critical discrimination, for he used to dis- 
pute with other boys about the veracity of 
its statements. Nothing in the school 
life could daunt his ardor in the pursuit of 
natural history. He continued to be a 
collector, and began to show himself an 
attentive observer of insects and birds. 
White’s “ Selborne,” which has started so 
many naturalists on their career, stimu- 
lated his zeal, and he became so fond of 
birds as to wonder in his mind why every 
gentleman did not become an ornitholo- 
gist. Nor were his interests confined to 
the biological departments of nature. 
With his brother, who had made a labora- 
tory in the garden tool-house, he worked 
hard at chemistry, and learned for the 
first time the meaning of experimental 
research. These extra-scholastic pursuits, 
which he declares to have been the best 
part of his education at school, came some- 
how to be talked of by his companions, 
who consequently nicknamed him “ Gas ;” 
and Dr. Builer, when he heard of them, 
rebuked the young philosopher for “ wast- 
ing time on such useless subjects,” and 
called him a foco curante. It was evi- 
dent to his father that further attendance 
at Shrewsbury School would not advance 
young Darwin’s education, and he was 
accordingly sent in 1825, when he was a 
little over sixteen years old, to join his 
elder brother, who was attending the medi- 
cal classes of the University of Edinburgh. 
It was intended that he should begin the 
study of medicine, and qualify himself for 
that profession; but he had already dis- 
covered that a sufficient competence would 
eventually come to him to enable him to 
live in some comfort and independence. 




















So he went to the lectures with no very 
strong determination to get from them as 
much good as if he knew that his living 
was to depend on his success. He found 
them “intolerably dull,” and records in 
maturer years his deliberate conviction 
that “there are no advantages, and many 
disadvantages, in lectures compared with 
reading.” That he did not conquer his 
repugnance to the study of anatomy in 
particular is remarkable, when we con- 
sider how strong already was his love of 
biology, and how wholly it dominated his 
later life. Tenderness of nature seems to 
have had much to do with his repugnance. 
He could not bear the sight of suffering ; 
the cases in the clinical wards of the in- 
firmary distressed him, and after bringing 
himself to attend for the first time the 
operating theatre, he rushed away before 
the operations were completed, and never 
went back. But he afterwards came to 
regard as one of the greatest evils of his 
life that he had not been urged to conquer 
his disgust and make himself practically 
familiar with the details of human anat- 
omy. It is curious, too, to learn with 
what aversion he regarded the instructions 
of the professor of natural history in the 
university. Jameson could certainly kin- 
dle, or at least stimulate, enthusiasm in 
some young souls, as the brilliant band of 
naturalists trained under him in Edward 
Forbes’s time sufficiently proves. But to 
others he undoubtedly was, what Darwin 
describes him, “incredibly dull.”” If the 
professorial teaching was defective, how- 
ever, the loss seems to have been in good 
measure made up by the companionship 
of fellow-students of kindred tastes, with 
whom the future naturalist explored the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh. Collecting 
animals from the tidal pools of the estuary 
of the Forth, and accompanying the New- 
haven fishermen in their dredging voyages 
for oysters, he found plenty of material 
for study, and employed himself in dis- 
secting as wellas he could. In the course 
of these observations he made his first 
recorded discovery, which was “that the 
so-called ova of F/ustra had the power of 
independent movement by means of cilia, 
and were, in fact, larve.” As a part of 
his love of nature and out-of-door employ- 
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ments, he became an ardent sportsman, 
rose even long before day, in order to 
reach the ground betimes, and went to 
bed with his shooting-boots placed open 
close beside him, that not a moment might 
be lost in getting into them. 

When two sessions had been passed at 
Edinburgh and no great zeal appeared for 
the medical profession, Darwin’s father 
proposed to him that he should become a 
clergyman, for it was out of the question 
that the young student should be allowed 
to turn into an idle sporting man, as he 
bade fair todo. After some time given 
to reflection on this momentous change in 
his career, Darwin, who “did not then in 
the least doubt the strict and literal truth 
of every word in the Bible,” agreed to the 
proposal. Many years afterwards, when 
he had risen to fame, and his photograph 
was the subject of public discussion at 
a German psychological society, he was 
declared by one of the speakers to have 
“ the bump of reverence developed enough 
for ten priests.” So that in one respect, 
as he says of himself, he was well fitted to 
be a clergyman. In another and more 
serious qualification, however, he found 
himself lamentably and almost incredibly 
deficient. If his two years at Edinburgh 
had not added much to his stock of pro- 
fessional knowledge, they seem to have 
driven out of his head what slender share 
of classical learning he had imbibed at 
Shrewsbury. He had actually forgotten 
some of the Greek letters, and had to 
begin again, therefore, at the very begin- 
ning. But after a few months of prelimi- 
nary training he found himself able to 
proceed to Cambridge in the early part 
of the year 1828, he being then nearly 
nineteen years of age. So far as con- 
cerned academical studies, the three years 
at the university were, in his own opinion, 
as much wasted time as his residence at 
Edinburgh or his life at school had been. 
He attempted mathematics, which he 
found repugnant. In classics he did as 
little as he could; but in the end he took 
his B.A. degree, and got the tenth place 
on the list of those who did not go in for 
honors. The disgust for geology with 
which the Wernerian doctrines at Edin- 
burgh had inspired him, prevented him 
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from becoming a pupil of Sedgwick. It 
is curious to speculate on what might have 
been his ultimate bent had he then come 
under the spell of that eloquent, enthusi- 
astic, and most lovable man. Not im- 
probably he would have become an ardent 
geologist, dedicating more exclusively to 
that science the genius and industry which 
he devoted to biology and to natural his- 
tory as a whole. 

Some of the incidents of his Cambridge 
life which he records are full of interest in 
their bearing on his future career. Fore- 
most among them stands the friendship 
which he formed with Professor Henslow, 
whose lectures on botany he attended. 
He joined in the class excursions, and 
found them delightful. But still more 
profitable to him were the long and almost 
daily walks which he enjoyed with his 
teacher during the latter half of his time 
at Cambridge. Henslow’s wide range of 
acquirement, modesty, unselfishness, cour- 
tesy, gentleness, and piety, fascinated him, 
and exerted on him an influence which, 
more than anything else, tended to shape 
his whole future life. The love of travel, 
which had been kindled by his boyish 
reading, now took a deeper hold of him 
as he read Humboldt’s “ Personal Narra- 
tive,” and Herschel’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of Natural Philosophy.” He deter- 
mined to visit Teneriffe, and even went so 
far as to inquire about ships. But his 
desire was soon to be gratified in a far 
other and more comprehensive voyage. 
At the close of his college life he was 
fortunate enough, through Henslow’s good 
offices, to accompany Sedgwick in a geo- 
logical excursionin North Wales. There 
can be little doubt that this short trip suf- 
ficed to efface the dislike of geology which 
he had conceived at Edinburgh, and to 
show him how much it was in his own 
power to increase the sum of geological 
knowledge. To use his own phrase, he 
began to “work like a tiger” at geology. 

But he now had reached the main turn- 
ing-point of his career. On returning 
home from his ramble with Sedgwick he 
found a letter from Henslow, telling him 
that Captain Fitz-Roy, who was about to 
start on the memorable voyage of the 
Beagle, was willing to give up part of his 
own cabin to any competent young man 
who would volunteer to go with him with- 
out pay as naturalist. The post was 
offered to Darwin, and after some natural 
objections on the part of his father, who 
thought that such a wild scheme would be 
disreputable to his character as a future 
clergyman, was accepted. His intention 





of becoming a clergyman, and his father’s 
wish that he should do so, were never for- 
mally given up ; but from this time onward 
they dropped out of sight. The Beagle 
weighed anchor from Plymouth on the 
27th of December, 1831, and returned on 
the 2nd of October, 1836. 


Of the voyage in the Beagle and its sci- | 


entific fruits Darwin himself has left ample 
record in his “Journal of Researches,” 
and in the various memoirs on special 
branches of research which he afterwards 
published. The editor of the biography 
has wisely refrained from repeating the 
story of this important part of his father’s 
life. But he has given a new charm to it 
by printing a few of the letters written 
during the voyage, which help us to real- 
ize still more vividly the life and work of 
the naturalist in his circumnavigation of 
the world. We can picture him in his 
little cabin working diligently at the struc- 
ture of marine creatures, but driven every 
now and then to lie down as a relief from 
the seasickness which worried him during 
the voyage, and was thought by some to 
have permanently injured his health. We 
see him littering the deck with his speci- 
mens, and thereby raising the indignation 
of the prim first lieutenant, who declared 
he would like to turn the naturalist and 
his mess “ out of the place,” but who, in 
spite of this want of sympathy, was rec- 
ognized by Darwin as a “ glorious fellow.” 
We watch him in the tropical forests and 
in the calm glories of the tropical nights 
with the young officers listening to his 
exposition of the wonders of nature around 
them. And, above all, we mark his ex- 
uberant enthusiasm in the new aspects 
of the world that came before him, his 
gentleness, unfailing good-nature and cour- 
tesy, that endeared him alike to every 
officer and sailorin the ship. The officers 
playfully dubbed him their “dear old phi- 
losopher,” and the men called him “our 
flycatcher.” 

For one who was to take a foremost 
place among the naturalists of all time — 
that is, in the true old sense of the word 
naturalist, men with sympathies and in- 
sight of every department of nature, and 
not mere specialists working laboriously in 
their own. limited field of research — there 
could hardly have been chosen a more 
instructive and stimulating journey than 
that which was provided for Darwin by 
the voyage of the Beagle. The route lay 
by the Cape de Verd Islands across the 
Atlantic to the coast of Brazil, southward 
to the Strait of Magellan, and up the west- 
ern side of the South American continent 
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as far as Callao. It then struck westward 
across the Pacific Ocean by the Galapagos 
archipelago, Taheiti, New Zealand, Syd- 
ney and Tasmania, turning round into the 
Indian Ocean by way of Keeling Islands 
and the Mauritius to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and then by St. Helena and Ascen- 
sion Island to the coast of Brazil, where 
the chronometrical measurement of the 
world, which was the ostensible object of 
the Beagle’s circumnavigation, was to be 
completed, and so once more across the 
Atlantic homewards. Almost every as- 
pect of nature was encountered in such a 
journey. The luxuriant forests of the 
tropics, the glaciers and snowfields of 
Tierra del Fuego, the arid wastes of Pata- 
gonia, the green and fertile pampas, the 
volcanic islets of mid-ocean, the lofty Cor- 
dillera of a great continent, arose one by 
one before the eager gaze of the young 
observer. Each scene widened his expe- 
rience of the outer aspects of the world, 
quickened his powers of observation, 
deepened his sympathy with nature as a 
whole, and likewise supplied him with 
abundant materials for future study in the 
life-work which he had now definitely set 
before himself. We must think of him 
during those five momentous years as pa- 
tiently accumulating the facts and shaping 
in his mind the problems which were to 
furnish the occupation of all his after life. 

During the voyage he had written long 
letters to his friends descriptive of what 
he had seen and done. He likewise for- 
warded considerable collections of speci- 
mens gathered by him at various places. 
His scientific activity was therefore well 
known to his acquaintances, and even to 
a wider circle at home, for some of his 
letters to Henslow were privately printed 
and circulated among the members of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. It 
would have been difficult for any even of 
his most intimate friends to offer a plaus- 
ible conjecture as to the line of inquiry 
in natural science that he would ultimately 
select as the one along which he more 
particularly desired to advance. An on- 
looker might have naturally believed that 
the ardent young observer would choose 
eology, and end by becoming one of the 
oremost leaders in that department of 
science, In his “ Journal of Researches,” 
and in the letters from the Beagle just 
published, it is remarkable how much he 
shows ‘the fascination that geology now 
had for him. He had thoroughly thrown 
off the incubus of Wernerianism. From 
Lyell’s book and Sedgwick’s personal in- 
fluence he had discovered how absorbingly 





interesting is the history of the earth. 
Writing to his friend, W. D. Fox, from 
Lima, in the summer of 1835, he expresses 
his pleasure in hearing that his correspon- 
dent had some intention of studying geol- 
ogy; which, he says, offers “so much 
larger a field of thought than the other 
branches of natural history ;” and, more- 
over, “is a capital science to begin, as it 
requires nothing but a little reading, think- 
ing, and hammering.” While the whole 
of his journal shows on every page how 
keen were his powers of observation, and 
how constantly he was on the watch for 
new facts in many fields of natural knowl- 
edge, it is to the geological problems that 
he returns most frequently and fully. And 
never before in the history of science had 
these problems been attacked by an actual 
observer over so vast a space of the earth’s 
surface, with more acuteness and patience, 
or discussed with such breadth of view. 
There is something almost ludicrous in 
the contrast between his method of treat- 
ment of volcanic phenomena and that of 
his professor at Edinburgh only six short 
years before. But though geological 
questions, being the most obvious and 
approachable, took up so large a share of 
his time and attention, he was already 
pondering on some of the great biological 
mysteries the unveiling of which in later 
years was to be his main occupation, and 
to form the basis on which his renown as 
an investigator was chiefly to rest. 

On his return to England, in October, 
1836, Darwin at once took his place among 
the acknowledged men of science of his 
country. Fora time his health continued 
to be such as to allow him to get through 
a large amount of work. The next two 
years, which in his own opinion were the 
most active of his life, were spent, partly 
at Cambridge and partly in London, in 
the preparation of his “Journal of Re- 
searches,” of the zoological and geological 
results of the voyage, and of various pa- 
pers for the geological and zoological 
societies. So keen was his geological 
zeal that, almost against his, better judg- 
ment, he was prevailed upon. to. undertake 
the duties of honorary secretary of the 
Geological Society, an office. which he 
continued to hold for three: years. And 
at each period of enforced holiday, for his 
health had already begun to.-give way, he 
occupied himself with geological work in 
the field. In the midlands he watched 
the operations of earth-worms, and began 
those inquiries which formed the subject 
of his last research, and of’ the volume on 
“ Vegetable Mould” which’ he published 
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not long before his death. In the High- 
lands he studied the famous Parallel 
Roads of Glen Roy; and his work there, 
though in after years he acknowledged 
it to be “a great failure,” he felt at the 
time to have been “ one of the most diffi- 
cult and instructive tasks” he had ever 
undertaken. 

In the beginning of 1839 Darwin mar- 
ried his cousin, daughter cf Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and granddaughter of the founder 
of the Etruria Works, and took a house 
in London. But the entries of ill-health 
in his diary grow more frequent. For a 
time he and his wife went into society, 
and took their share of the scientific life 
and work of the metropolis. But he was 
compelled gradually to withdraw from this 
kind of existence which suited neither of 
them, and eventually they determined to 
live in the country. Accordingly he pur- 
chased a house and grounds at Down in 
a sequestered part of Kent, some twenty 
miles from London, and moved thither in 
the autumn of 1842. In that quiet home 
he passed the remaining forty years of his 
life. It was there that his children were 
born and grew up around him, that he 
carried on the researches and worked out 
the generalizations that have changed the 
whole realm of science, that he received 
his friends and the strangers who came 
from every country to see him; andit was 
there that, after a long and laborious life, 
full of ardor and work to the last, he died 
at the age of seventy-three, on the 19th 
of April, 1882. 

The story of his life at Down is almost 
wholly coincident with the history of the 
development of his views on evolution, 
and the growth and appearance of the suc- 
cessive volumes which he gave to the 
world. For the first four years his geo- 
logical tastes continued in the ascendant. 
During that interval there appeared three 
remarkable works, his volume on “ Coral 
Islands,” that on “ Volcanic Islands,” and 
his “Geological Observations on South 
America.” Of these treatises that on 
coral reefs excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of geologists for the simplicity and 
grandeur of its theoretical explanations. 
Before it was written, the prevalent view of 
the origin of these insular masses of coral 
was that which regarded each of them as 
built on the summit of a volcano, the cir- 
cular shape of an atoll or ring of coral 
being held to mark the outline of the sub- 
merged crater on which it rested. But 
Darwin, in showing the untenableness of 
this explanation, pointed out how easily 
the rings of coral might have arisen from 
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the upward growth of the reef-building 
corals round an island slowly sinking into 
the sea. He was thus led to look upon 
the vast regions of ocean dotted with coral 
islands as areas of gradual subsidence, 
and he could adduce every stage in the 
process of growth, from the shore-reef 
just beginning, as it were, to form round 
the island, to the completed atoll, where 
the last vestige of the encircled land had 
disappeared under the central lagoon. 
More recent researches by other observ- 
ers have, in the opinion of some writers, 
proved that the widespread submergence 
demanded by Darwin’s theory is not re- 
— to account for the present form and 

istribution of coral islands. But his 
work — a remain a classic in the his- 
tory of geology. 

hat ooie up the geological results 
of the long voyage in the Beagle, he set 
himself with great determination to more 
purely zoological details. While on the 
coast of Chili he had found a curious new 
cirripede, to understand the structure of 
which he had to examine and dissect many 
of the common forms. The memoir, 
which was originally designed to describe 
only his new type, gradually expanded 
into an elaborate monograph on the cir- 
ripedes (barnacles) as a whole group. For 
eight years he continued this self-imposed 
task, getting at last so weary of it as to 
feel at times as if the labor had been in 
some sense wasted which he had spent 
over it, and this suspicion seems to have 
remained with him in maturer years. But 
when at last the two bulky volumes, of 
more than one thousand pages of text, 
with forty detailed plates, made their ap- 
pearance, they were hailed as an admira- 
ble contribution to the knowledge of a 
comparatively little known department of 
the animal kingdom. In the interests of 
science, perhaps, their chief value is to 
be recognized not so much in their own 
high merit as in the practical training 
which their preparation gave the author 
in anatomical detail and classification. 
He spoke of it himself afterwards as a 
valuable discipline, and Professor Huxley 
truly affirms that the influence of this dis- 
cipline was visible in everything which he 
afterwards wrote. 

It was after Darwin had got rid of his 
herculean labors over the “cirripede 
book” that he began to settle down seri- 
ously to the great work of his life —the 
investigation of the origin of the species 
of plants and animals. One of the three 
volumes of the biography is entirely de- 
voted to tracing the growth of his views 


























on this subject, and the preparation and 
reception of the great work on the “ Ori- 
ginof Species. In no part of his task has 
the editor shown greater tact and skill than 
in this. From the earliest jottings, which 
show that the idea had taken hold of Dar- 
win’s mind, we are led onwards through 
successive journals, letters, and published 
works, marking as we go how steadily the 
idea was pursued, and how it shaped itself 
more and more definitely in his mind. It 
is impossible to condense this story 
within the limits of a review article, and 
the condensation, even if possible, would 
spoil the story, which must be left as told 
in the author’s own words. Briefly, it may 
be stated here that he seems to have been 
first led to ponder over the question of 
the transmutation of species by facts that 
had come under his notice during the 
South American part of the voyage in the 
Beagle — such as the discovery of the 
fossil remains of huge animals akin to, but 
yet very distinct from, the living arma- 
dillos of the same regions ; the manner in 
which closely allied animals were found to 
replace one another, as he followed them 
over the continent; and the remarkable 
character of the flora and fauna of the 
Galapagos a. “ Tt was evident,” 
he says, ‘that such facts as these, as well 
as many others, could only be explained 
on the supposition that species gradually 
become modified ; and the subject haunted 
me.” His first note-book for the accumu- 
lation of facts bearing on the question was 
opened in July, 1837, and from that date 
he continued to gather them “on a whole- 
sale scale, more especially with respect 
to domesticated productions, by printed 
inquiries, by conversation with skilful 
breeders and gardeners, and by extensive 
reading.” He soon perceived that selec- 
tion was the secret of success in the artifi- 
cial production of the useful varieties of 
plants and animals. But how this princi- 
ple, so fertile in results when employed by 
man, could be applied in explanation of 
nature’s operations, remained a mystery 
to him until in October, 1838, when, hap- 
pening to read for amusement Malthus’s 
book “On the Principle of Population,” 
he found at last a theory with which to 
work. With this guiding principle he in- 
stituted a laborious investigation on the 
breeding of pigeons, and experiments on 
the flotation of eggs, the vitality of seeds, 
and other questions, the solution of which 
seemed desirable as his researches ad- 
vanced, He says himself that, to avoid 
prejudice in favor of his own views, he 
refrained for some time from writing even 
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the briefest sketch of the theory he had 
formed, and that it was not until June, 
1842, that he allowed himself the satisfac- 
tion of writing a very brief pencil abstract 
in thirty-five pages, which two years after- 
wards he enlarged to two hundred and 
thirty pages, and had fairly copied out. 
This precious manuscript was the germ of 
the “ Origin of Species,” 

With characteristic caution, however, 
he kept his essay in his desk, and with 
equally characteristic ardor, industry, and 
patience went on with the laborious task 
of accumulating evidence. His friends 
were of course well aware of the nature of 
his research and of the remarkable views 
to which he had been led regarding the 
history of species. And as these views 
could hardly fail in the end to become 
generally known, it was desirable that the 
first publication of them should be made 
by himself. This having been urged upon 
him by Lyell, he began early in the year 
1856 to write out his views in detail on a 
scale three or four times as large as that 
on which the “ Origin of Species ” after- 
wards appeared. ‘This work he continued 
steadily for two years, when it was inter- 
rupted (June, 1858) by the arrival of a 
remarkable manuscript essay by Mr. A. 
R. Wallace, who, working in the Malay 
Archipelago, had arrived at conclusions 
identical with those of Darwin himself, 
Darwin’s generous impulse was to send 
this essay for publication irrespective of 
any claim of his own to priority; but his 
friends, Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker, 
persuaded him to allow extracts from his 
early sketch of 1844, and part of a letter 
written to Professor Asa Gray in 1857, to 
be read, together with Mr. Wallace’s con- 
tribution, before the Linnean Society, and 
to be reprinted in the Society’s Journal. 
He now set to work upon that epitome of 
his observations and deductions which 
appeared in November, 1859, as the im- 
mortal “ Origin of Species.” 

Those who are old enough to remember 
the publication of this work, cannot but 
marvel at the change which, since that 
on not yet thirty years ago, has come 
alike upon the non-scientific and the sci- 
entific part of the community in their 
estimation of it. Professor Huxley has 
furnished to the biography a graphic 
chapter on the reception of the book, and 
in his vigorous and witty style recalls the 
furious and fatuous objections that were 
urged against it. A much longer chapter 
will be required to describe the change 
which the advent of the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies ” has wrought in every department of 
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science, and not of science only, but of 
philosophy. The principle of evolution, 
so early broached and so long discredited, 
has now at last been proclaimed and ac- 
cepted as the guiding idea in the investi- 
gation of nature. 

One of the most marvellous aspects of 
Darwin’s work was the way in which he 
seemed always to throw a new light upon 
every department of inquiry into which 
the course of his researches led him to 
look. The specialists who, in their own 
narrow domains, had been toiling for 
years, patiently gathering facts and tim- 
idly drawing inferences from them, were 
astonished to find that one who, to their 
eyes, was a kind of outsider, could point 
out to them the plain meaning of things 
which, though entirely familiar to them, 
they had never adequately understood. 
The central idea of the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies” is an example of this in the bio- 
logical sciences. The chapter on the 
imperfection of the geological record is 
another, 

After the publication of the * Origin,” 
Darwin gave to the world during a suc- 
cession of years a series of volumes, in 
which some of his observations and con- 
clusions were worked out in fuller detail. 
His books on the fertilization of orchids, 
on the movements and habits of climbing 
plants, on the variation of animals and 
plants under domestication, on the effects 
of cross and self fertilization in the vege- 
table kingdom, on the different forms of 
flowers on plants of the same species, 
were mainly based on his own quiet work 
in the greenhouse and garden at Down. 
His volumes on the descent of man, and on 
the expression of the emotions in man and 
animals, completed his contributions to 
the biological argument. His last volume, 
published the year before his death, treated 
of the formation of vegetable mould, and 
the habits of earth-worms, and the prepa- 
ration of it enabled him to revive some 
of the geological enthusiasm which so 
marked the earlier years of his life. 

Such, in briefest outline, was the work 
accomplished by Charles Darwin. The 
admirable biography prepared by his son 
enables us to follow its progress from the 
beginning to the close. But higher even 
than the intellect which achieved the work 
was the moral character which shone 
through it all. As far as it is possible 
for words to’ convey what Darwin was to 
those who did not personally know him, 
this has been done in the life. His son 
has written a touching chapter, entitled, 
“ Reminiscences of my Father’s Everyday 
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Life,” in which the man as he lived and 
worked is vividly pictured. From that 
sketch, and from Darwin’s own letters, 
the reader may conceive how noble was 
the character of the great naturalist. His 


‘| industry and patience, in spite of the daily 


physical suffering that marked the last 
forty years of his life; his utter unselfish- 
ness and tender consideration for others ; 
his lifelong modesty that led him to see 
the worst of his own work and the best of 
that of other men; his scrupulous honor 
and unbending veracity; his intense de- 
sire to be accurate even in the smallest 
particulars, and the trouble he took to se- 
cure such accuracy; his sympathy with 
the struggles of younger men, and his 
readiness to help them; his eagerness for 
the establishment of truth by whomsoever 
discovered; his interest up to the very 
last in the advancement of science; his 
playful humor; his unfailing courtesy and 
gratitude for even the smallest acts of 
kindness, — these elements of a lofty moral 
nature stand out conspicuously in the 
biography. No one can rise from the 
perusal of these volumes without the con- 
viction that, by making known to the world 
at large what Darwin was as a man, as 
well as a great original investigator, they 
place him on a still loftier pinnacle of 
greatness than that to which the voice 
of his contemporaries had already raised 
him. 
ARCH. GEIKIE. 
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BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, AUTHOR OF 
‘* BOOTLE’S BABY,” ** A SIEGE BABY,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER ‘I. 


It was a blazing June day. Aldershot, 
beloved of soldiers of all ranks, wore its 
usual summer air of d/asé dejection, as if 
life was too much for it and it was weary 
of everything —itself most of all. Sand 
and metaphorical thorns were everywhere. 
Horses steamed in their stables and men 
groaned in their quarters, while those who 
were on duty not only groaned but like- 
wise “ cussed ” vigueani, 

However, in the officers’ quarters of the 
Cavalry Barracks about five o’clock on 
this particular afternoon, an evidence of a 
contented mind and cheerful bearing made 
itself apparent, for a loud and especially 
joyous whistling came from one of the 
officers’ rooms, 
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“ There’s old Daddy Longlegs whistling 
away like the very devil,” remarked one 
fellow to another. ‘Gad, what spirits the 
old chap has! nothing seems to take ’em 
down, not even such a taste of the infernal 
as we’ve had to-day, with the pretty nearly 
certain prospect of worse to follow.” 

“Ah! expect Daddy has managed to 
get leave,” said the other man languidly. 

“Never! By Jove, I'll goand see. If 
Daddy has managed to screw another 
leave out of the chief, I’ll go and try my 
luck while he’s in the right mood.” 

Without more ado Chester — better 
known in the Creams as the Bouncer — 
pulled himself out of his chair and went 
off to the quarters occupied by Daddy 
Longlegs, who, by the by, was put down 
in the army list as the Honorable Wilfred 
Okedon, and took rank as the second 
senior subaltern. 

“Tsay, Daddy,” began the Bouncer, 
“what are you kicking up such a devil of 
a shine for, eh?” 

“Got a two days’ leave,” returned 
Daddy genially. “Going up to town for 
the Daverels’ dance.” 

“ Any chance of my getting a two days 
out of the chief?” inquired the Bouncer. 

“JT should say not the very smallest,” 
returned Daddy coolly. ‘Of course you 
can try it on— but Jane is ina bad temper 
to-day, very.” 

“Is it the gout or the War Office?” 
asked the Bouncer with keen interest, 
born of a hope of leave, not of anxiety 
for his chief’s state of mind, body, or 
estate. 

“Neither. It’s Tommy. I don’t quite 
know what Tommy’s been up to, but 
Jane’s more like an owl with the tooth- 
ache than usual. I say, old chap, can you 
lend me a crush hat? Mine got filled with 
jam or something the other night.” 

* Yes, if I don’t get leave — but you see 
I may want it myself. Get Smiler$ — his 
is just new; it wants the shine taken off 
i” 

“Oh, Smiler’s hats are miles too big 
for me,” returned Daddy. ‘“ Be quick and 
ask for your leave, and as you are sure 
not to get it, send the hat round to me on 
your way.” 

“You can get Smiler’s,” retorted the 
Bouncer coolly. “ His head és rather big- 
ger than yours, but his hat will impart a 
dignity to your general appearance which 
will improve you immensely,” and then, as 
Daddy Longlegs sent a good solid, sub- 
stantial clothes-brush spinning across the 
room, the Bouncer disappeared in a hurry 
to ask for his leave. 
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Whether he got it or not makes no dif- 
ference to our story. Daddy Longlegs 
accomplished the loan of a crush hat, and 
with his portmanteau went gaily off to 
town to spend his two days’ leave, and en- 
joy himself at the Daverels’ dance. 

Now it happened that the Daverels 
were enormously rich people; not per- 
haps quite of the same set as Daddy Long- 
legs’ family, who if poor, made up for their 
poverty by a superabundance of pride and 
a still greater abundance of pedigree. In 
fact, the Okedons were so poor and so 
proud and so blessed or cursed with pedi- 
gree, whichever way you like to put it, that 
Daddy was looked upon quite as a special 
treasure by the Daverels, and as being 
able to give a brightness and lustre to 
their dance, such as does not fall to the 
“4 of many young men to have the credit 
ce) 


The Daverels were city people — bank- 
ers. If the truth be told they were almost 
Jews. Not that so much as a single drop 
of Semitic blood ran in their veins, unless 
indeed it had been inherited from those 
lost tribes of whom we every now and 
again hear so much. No, it was not by 
blood that the Daverels were almost Jews, 
but by association; for the great firm of 
which George Daverel was now the head, 
stood to the world as “ Mossand Daverel,” 
and without doubt the defunct Mr. Moss, 
when in the flesh, had been an Israelite — 
a Hebrew—a Jew! 

It seemed as if the great house of Moss 
and Daverel was fated to die out, unless 
its present head thought fit to take in part- 
ners from the large and efficient staff in 
order to keep the concern going, much on 
the same principle as gardeners graft 
strong, young, green shoots on to old trees 
of great rarity and past beauty and worth. 
For Mr. Daverel had only one child, Vio- 
let, who would one day be the heiress of 
all his vast wealth and who now was the 
darling of his heart and the very apple of 
his eye. To be explicit, it was for the 
sake oi the apple of Mr. Daverel’s eye that 
Wilfred Okedon had with infinite pain and 
difficulty screwed that two days’ leave out 
of his unwilling colonel, that he had bor- 
rowed a crush hat, and had come to town 
feeling as blithe and gay as any bird. 

And yet, when he had reached the great 
flower-decked, gorgeous palace in Queen’s 
Gate, and had scaled the crowded stair- 
case and found himself holding the young 
hostess’s hand in his, this big, handsome, 
popular young aristocrat, with his long 
pedigree and his brave gray eyes, and his 
devil-may-care contempt for everything 

















and everybody except just those which 
suited him for the moment, felt himself of 
no greater account than if he had been one 
of the ridiculous insects whose name he 
bore among his comrades. 

“T’ve come awfully early, Miss Dav- 
erel,” he explained, ‘“ because I was so 
afraid you wouldn’t save me a dance; but 
you have, haven’t you?” 

“No, Mr. Okedon, I haven't,” said 
Miss Daverel with a mischievous laugh. 

“Then, good-night!” said Daddy, fall- 
ing off the dizzy height of sweet and pleas- 
ant hope at once, and going down — down 
— down — to the lowest depths of miser 
and despair. “I’m going, Miss eneit 
at once.” 

“ No, don’t do that,” she laughed, “ for 
though I haven’t actually saved a dance 
for you, I can give youone. Asa matter 
of fact, my programme is still empty.” 

““Why, how did you manage that?” 
Daddy inquired, taking this reverse of 
fortune with far quieter coolness than he 
had done its predecessor. 

He got no answer, however, for a fresh 
stream of guests began to pour up the 
stairs, and Miss Daverel had to turn her 
attention tothem. But as he had secured 
her programme, he did not much mind the 
interruption — in fact, he quietly took the 
opportunity of helping himself, and put a 
neat “ W. O.” against three of the best 
waltzes. 

And yet, although Miss Daverel raised 
not the smallest objection to his doing so, 
and was looking more lovely than he had 
ever seen her look before, Daddy Long- 
legs went back to his hotel in the small 
hours of the morning, and back to Alder- 
shot when his leave was ended, without 
having brought matters any nearer to the 
conclusion for which he had been wishing 
for months past — without, indeed, having 
made the smallest attempt to do so. 

In truth, despite his handsome face and 
his brave and bonny gray eyes, his long 
lithe form and his popularity, his family 
pride and his family tree, the Honorable 
Wilfred Okedon was neither more nor less 
than afraid—not of Violet Daverel the 
beauty, nor of Violet the girl, but of Miss 
Daverel the heiress. “If only,” he sighed, 
as his train sped swiftly towards the mili- 
tary land of sand and thorns, “ if only she 
were not so beastly rich; but the cursed 
money crops up every minute just when 
I’m beginning to feel it’s all right. I wish 
she hadn’t any money —or no, I don’t 
quite wish that; but do wish I had as 
much as she has. I could get the whole 
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shakes then. I think she likes me,” he 
went on fondly. “ Oh, d—— it all, 7Anow 
she likes me! The question is, does she 
like me well enough ?” 

Now, when Daddy Longlegs was away 
from Violet Daverel, he generally an- 
swered this question — which was one he 
asked himself a great many times in the 
course of the day — to his entire satisfac- 
tion ; but when he was near her he seemed 
to forget that she was Violet, the girl he 
loved, and to remember only that she was 
Miss Daverel, the heiress. 

So it came about that a week or two 
later, when the Creams got their orders 
for the Egyptian affair of 82, Daddy Long- 
legs went to say good-bye to Violet Dav- 
erel, feeling that now it would not be right 
to speak, whether he was convinced of her 
liking for him or not. 

For this campaign might just make all 
the difference in the world to him. He 
might come back maimed and shattered 
out of recognition; he might not come 
back at all. 

If poor Daddy had possessed as much 
perception and power of reading the human 
countenance as he had honor, he would 
just have told Violet Daverel that it was 
only his body which was going out to ac- 
tive service, unless, indeed, she would 
give hima heart to take with him. But 
Daddy did not know the heart of woman, 
and so, in spite of the agony in Violet 
Daverel’s blue eyes, he said good-bye, and 
went away. 

“ Perhaps,” the girl murmured, as he 
held her hand at parting, “perhaps you 
will let us hear how you are getting on? 
We shall be anxious — father and I ; and 
if you have time to write — to write a line 
or two, father will ” 

“ T will write to you if I may,” cried poor 
Daddy. 

“Oh, yes, you may,” answered Miss 
Daverel, in a tone which would have made 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred propose 
on the spot. 

But Daddy was the soul of honor. He 
never for a moment dreamt of taking ad- 
vantage of the softening influences of a 
parting which might be forever; but he 
just bent down and kissed the little trem- 
bling hand which he would have given 
worlds to call his own. 

“God bless you,” he said brokenly. 
“God bless you—darling/” and was 
gone. 





CHAPTER II. 
NATURALLY enough, Violet Daverel 


business settled out of hand ina brace of | was a good deal upset by the parting. 
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For her, poor girl, it was a painful and 
cruel position in which she found herself. 
She felt sure that Daddy liked her. But, 
by the by, she did not call him by that 
name —did not, indeed, actually know 
that, out of compliment to his long legs, 
the name had been-given him by his 
brother officers. 

In his family he had always been called 
Willie, and in society he was Willie Oke- 
don still. 

She felt quite sure that Willie Okedon 
liked her ; and, unfortunately for her, every 
one of her friends, and even her acquaint- 
ances, seemed quite sure of it also. Many 
were the condolences offered her upon the 
horrors of war and the special and melan- 
choly interest which she must take in the 
present campaign, many were the inquiries 
after the absent one, until at last Miss 
Violet got so thoroughly sick of explaining 
that she was zo¢ engaged to Mr. Okedon, 
and of declaring — which was a lie — that 
she took no more interest in him than in 
any other acquaintance who had gone out 
to the land of the Pharaohs on a desperate 
errand of life or death, that in sheer self- 
defence she began to accept, and even 
somewhat to encourage, the attentions of 
another young gentleman who came to 
hand just then — just by way of proving 
that if Willie Okedon had left his heart 
behind him, she had not lent him one to 
take with him, and also that she was in no 
wise wearing the willow for a man who 
had not loved her well enough to ask her 
to wait for him until the campaign should 
be over. 

Now, Miss Daverel’s new admirer was 
not by any means troubled with those little 
niceties of honor which had guided poor 
Daddy Longlegs; he was not at all afraid 
of Violet, the girl; still less of Violet 
Daverel, the beauty; and least of all of 
Miss Daverel, the heiress; and, in fact, 
Miss Daverel the heiress was the prize 
he meant to win, while for the beauty and 
the girl he cared nothing at all. 

Like poor Daddy, Sir Piers Trevor had 
a very long pedigree behind him; like 
poor Daddy, he was but modestly blessed 
with wealth of this world ; like poor Daddy, 
he was big and strong — “a great hulking 
brute” one or two had been known to 
describe him; and unlike Daddy, he was 
no beauty, but, on the contrary, a decid- 
edly ugly man. Not so ugly in feature, 
perhaps, for his nose and cast of head were 
perfect, but in the lowering look of the 
hard eyes, and in the cruel set of the 
rather large mouth, not made less pro- 
nounced by the heavy, square chin. Yes, 
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it was an ugly face, yet one which might 
have been charming had the expression 
been pleasing. 

But the expression was bad; and ugly 
the face was, even when he was making 
the most efforts to show at his best, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that while she 
encouraged him, Violet Daverel hated 
him. 

Not always! Sometimes— when she 
had for a moment forgotten the vision of 
Willie Okedon’s brave gray eyes shining 
through a mist of tears, had forgotten that 
last choking “ God bless you — darling /” 
—she found Sir Piers Trevor a fairly 
pleasant companion. Certainly after he 
began to haunt her presence, she had to 
endure no more painful condolences about 
that other one, who had gone away without 
a word which could compromise himself. 

It was very hard on poor Daddy that 
his self-renunciation had been so entirely 
misunderstood by the lady of his love. It 
would have been so much more to his lik- 
ing and his comfort, poor lad, if he had 
carried her promise and her love with him 
instead of hanging on a hope which seemed 
almost hopeless, while he knew “that 
scoundrel, Piers Trevor, was hanging 
about her.” And, of course, he did know 
it and very soon, for we all have those 
kind friends whol et us hear of those 
annoyances and sorrows which the heart 
could not grieve about if it did not know. 

Thus some time passed before poor 
Daddy felt able to write the line or two 
for which Violet Daverel had asked ; then 
an incident happened one evening in the 
streets of Alexandria which served to give 
him the necessary excuse for recalling 
himself — for that was how he put it — to 
her memory. 

He was loafing in one of the cafés with 
several other officers and a lot of Euro- 
peans, when, finding the heat and noise 
greater than he could bear, he went out to 
smoke a cigarette on the veranda until the 
others should be ready to go back to their 
quarters at Ramleh. As he stood leaning 
against one of the supports of the veran- 
da, he saw a very old negro woman come 
tottering along carrying a bag in her hand. 

“ Poor old girl,” said Daddy to himself, 
and feeling in his one pocket found a bit 
of silver and tossed it to her with a care- 
less, “ Hi, old lady, here’s something for 
you.” 

The old woman mumbled out what 
Daddy supposed was a stream of thanks, 
and eventually went on her way. Not 
unobserved, however, for a supple, shad- 
ow-like individual, in the dingiest of white 
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arments, slid from the shade cast by a 

ouse opposite, and darting down the road 
she had taken, fell upon her, and a scuffle 
for the money followed. 

Daddy Longlegs never thought of the 
danger into which he might be going, but 
just gave a shout to his comrades within 
the café, and set off down the moon-lit 
road as fast as his long legs could carry 
him. 

“No, you don’t, you brute!” he re- 
marked to this dingy person, who, being 
troubled with no fine sense of honor about 
respect due to the feminine sex, began to 
belabor the old negress soundly. And 
forthwith Daddy, with an exceedingly 
strong and useful riding-whip, without 
which he never went out when off duty, 
began to play vigorously upon the softer 
parts of the dingy person’s body. 

The effect was miraculous, The dingy 
person dropped his victim and howled 
what the half-dozen officers, who came 
racing down the street, afterwards graph- 
ically described as “blue murder.” And 
Daddy, when he had given him a good 
drubbing, gave hima fino and a parting 
kick and sent him flying back whence he 
had come like a shot from a catapult, 
yelling “blue murder” still. 

When the old woman realized that the 
great gentleman who had given her the 
money had come to her rescue, and had 
thoroughly flogged the cowardly thief, who 
had hankered after her bit of fortune, into 
the bargain, she fell down in the dust at 
his feet, and passionately embraced his 
— legs in a way most embarrassing to 

im. 

“Take the old girl off!” he cried. 
“She'll throw me down to a certainty. 
Confound it, don’t stand in that idiotic 
way giggling like a lot of school-misses ! 
Take her off!” 

Unfortunately the officers were too thor- 
oughly amused at the sight of Daddy in 
this dilemma, to help him, even if they 
had wanted to do so, which they didn’t; 
and the old woman began to change her 
tactics and to sway backwards and for- 
wards, uttering a kind of sing-song chant 
in an exceedingly croaky and cracked 
voice. 

Under this new expression of gratitude, 
poor Daddy had less hold of the ground 
than ever, but the old woman held on to 
him, and he perforce had to hold on to 
the old woman, while his brother officers 
stood round the odd combination and 
roared, simply roared with laughter. 

And, at last, in spite of his anger and 
his unutterable disgust, the infection of 





the jolly laughter proved too strong for 
Daddy to resist and he began to laugh 
also. It was fatal to his equilibrium, for 
he went over promptly, and after a mo- 
ment’s struggle parted company with the 
old lady, and with a scramble got himself 
together ina tailor’s heap and sat laugh- 
ing until, as he said afterwards, he thought 
he should have died of laughing. 

The only one who did not in any way 
seem to see the humor of the situation 
was the cause ofit all, The old negro 
lady sat back on her heels, after she had 
gathered herself together again, and be- 
sought Daddy in tones of abject fear not 
to visit his fall upon her miserable head. 

“What does she say?” asked Daddy, 
still sitting on the ground like a tailor, 
with a hand on either knee. “ Jack, you 
understand that sort of lingo, don’t you? 
What does she say?” 

“She says that you are her lord and 
master,” the officer who answered to the 
name of Jack replied. 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Daddy pi- 
ously. “And grant I be lord and master 
to something etter than that when my 
time comes.’ 

A fresh roar of laughter followed, and 
Jack Despard explained further. “And 
she says you are not to punch her head 
for tumbling you over, which she didn’t 
mean to.” 

“Poor old thing,” said Daddy. “Tell 
her it’s all right. By the by, have any of 
you chaps got a coin or two to spare? 
You might hand them over to the old girl, 
if you have.” 

As he spoke he dropped the few shil- 
lings he had about him into his white sun- 
helmet and handed it round for further 
contributions, with the result of a shower 
of silver, such as to the old negro lady’s 
eyes meant wealth — wealth untold, riches 
for the rest of her life. 

To say that she expressed gratitude is 
to put it so mildly as to convey no real 
idea of the scene which followed. She 
delivered a long and passionate harangue, 
accompanied by every gesture of which 
her withered old arms were capable. 

“ What’s she cussing about now, Jack?” 
asked Daddy of Despard. 

* She says will you tell her where she 
can find you, then she will bring you a 
powerful charm in the morning which will 
give you happiness for all the rest of your 
life. I suppose you don’t want to hear 
all the flowery gratitude and such like?” 

“Not quite. Tell her to come to Ram- 
leh. I suppose it won’t do to discourage 
the old girl. She might try the evil eye 














dodge on one —deuced unpleasant that, 
you know.” 

Eventually one of the officers produced 
a small note-book and wrote Daddy’s 
name and address on a blank leaf, which 
he tore out and handed over to the old 
woman. Then the officers went off to 
their quarters, and the old negress went 
on her way rejoicing. 

As a matter of fact not one of them 
expected to hear or see any more of the 
heroine of the incident, not any of them 
being blessed with faith in the honesty or 
gratefulness of any natives or sojourners 
in that delightful country. But towards 
noon, when they were thinking of lunch, 
Despard came into the veranda of the 
mess-hut where Daddy was smoking a 
cigarette and reading his letters in com- 
pany with half the officers of the regiment. 

“T say, Daddy,” he said, “that old 
dusky beauty that you’re lord and master 
to is asking for you.” 

“‘ She’s brought the charm,” said Daddy, 
putting up his correspondence into a heap. 
“Where is she?” 

“Out here. Come along.” 

They found her squatting on a big stone 
just round the corner, looking as much 
dead as alive; for naturally, at her age, a 
sound belaboring, followed by an exciting 
rescue by a great gentleman, and a still 
more exciting exhibition of gratitude end- 
ing in a complete downfall to mother 
earth, have their effect. At the sight of 
Daddy she roused up a little, however, 
and tried to get on to her feet. 

“ Stay where you are,” shouted Daddy ; 
then, finding that she did not understand 
even the plainest and loudest of English, 
said to Despard, “ Tell the old girl to sit 
still.” 

Finally, after a good deal of gesticula- 
tion and a long harangue, “ Daddy’s beau- 
ty,” as the officers by common consent 
called her, produced her charm, her gift 
of gratitude. It came from some wonder- 
ful inner recess of her truly wonderful 
garments, it was wrapped in many folds 
of cotton rag, and finally, as all these were 
unwound, it came to light, and was neither 
more nor less than an ordinary small fan 
of carved ivory. 

“What the devil good can that be to 
me?” Daddy ejaculated; but the “dusky 
beauty,” having found out that Despard 
was the only one of all the group who 
could understand her, was speaking to him 
in wild, excited accents. 

“ She says,” said the interpreter, when 
the old woman paused, “that this fan is 
some hundreds of years old; that it was 
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blessed by some wise woman of her race, 
and that it has a peculiar power, being 
able to give happiness in love matters to 
its fortunate possessor.” 

“Odd of the old girl to part with it,” 
murmured Daddy. 

“Just what I said toher. But she says 
she is too old for it to affect her now, and 
that she has had the best of husbands in 
her time.” 

“ How many?” asked some one. 

Despard put the question. ‘She says 
she has only had five,” he said, when the 
old woman had replied to him, at which 
all the men laughed again and even the 
old lady herself joined in, looking quite 
coquettish as she held up her five fingers 
by way of corroborating the number of her 
late spouses. 

“ Well, tell the old girl I’m immensely 
obliged to her, and that I’ll take great care 
of the fetish,” said Daddy ; and presently 
the dusky beauty took her departure, leav- 
ing him to the contemplation of his new 
possession. 

It was a small fan, and evidently very 
old ; it was quaintly and delicately carved 
with figures of men and women, birds and 
animals, with flowers also, and with strange 
hieroglyphics deeply graven along the end 
sticks. 

“ H’m, rum thing to get hold of,” said 
Daddy, turning it over and over. “ Yet 
the old girl seemed to set high value on it, 
Gives success in love affairs. Oh! by 
Jove. I'll sendittoher. Yes, I will.” 

And so he did. He packed it up se- 
curely and sent it off to Violet Daverel 
the very next day, and with it he sent a 
short note giving a brief description of 
his adventure with the old negress, and 
ending, “I know you will take care of it 
for me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Now by the time this strange token of 
remembrance reached Violet Daverel she 
had become very intimate with Sir Piers 
Trevor. 

She had not only become very intimate 
with him but she hed learned to like him 
very much better than she had done at 
first. And he had quite made a conquest 
of her father, to whom Sir Piers was a 
very brilliant Zar¢z indeed. 

Violet was not altogether to be blamed 
for her apparent changeableness. Many 


weeks had gone by and Willie Okedon 
had never written the few lines by which 
he had promised she should hear of his 
welfare, the lines for which she had asked 
him. 


If he had plenty of pride, so had 
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she, and to spare, and that pride made her 
forget the mist which had clouded his 
handsome eyes the last time she had seen 
them, the sob in his throat as he uttered 
that last word—darling/ She only re- 
membered that he had gone without a 
word — except one that meant nothing; 
that she had all but asked him to speak, 
and that he had let the opportunity pass 
by without attempting to take advantage 
ot it. 

And the other one was so different. 
From first to last he had gone steadily on, 
trying to win her, unwilling though she 
was, and had, over and over again, proved 
herself to be, in spite of her coquetry and 
her encouragement. He was so faithful, 
and his meaning was so plain — and Willie 
Okedon had gone away, perhaps forever, 
without a word. 

She knew that she did not like him so 
well as Willie, that he did not touch her 
heart so easily; but — woman’s reason — 
he had been so faithful and so true, and 
that touched her heart, if he did not. 

And then when Willie Okedon’s letter 
and fan reached her, all the old feelings 
sprang up again; the remembrance of his 
brave and bonny eyes ; the caressing soft- 
ness of his pleasant voice; the very fact 
that he had remembered her at all — each 
and all served to send her heart back to 
the glorious days of the last season, with 
a great gush of love such as made Piers 
Trevor’s chance a very poor one. 

He happened to be staying at the Chase, 
as the Daverels’ country house was called, 
when Willie Okedon’s letter and parcel 
reached Violet; happened, indeed, to be 
in the room at the very moment they were 
handed to her, and saw the rapid changes 
upon her beautiful face as she read. 

“You have news?” he asked, wonder- 
ing what it all meant. 

“Yes ;” looking up at him with radiant 
eyes. “Mr. Okedon has sent mea won- 
derful fan he has had given him in Egypt 
by an old negress.” And she began 
quickly to denude it of the wrappings 
which protected it. “Oh, isn’t it quaint! 
—isn’t it ” and there she broke off 
short, for Sir Piers had taken her boldly 
into his arms, and was holding her to him, 
fan and all. 

“Don’t say Okedon and his fan are 
anything to you,” he cried in a shaking 
voice; “don’t look like that — don’t, Vio- 
let, for God’s sake !”’ 

His words recalled the girl with a shock 
to a remembrance of the fact, which fora 
moment she had forgotten, that, in truth, 
Willie Okedon was nothing to her! “ Mr. 








Okedon is my very good friend,” she said 
in a frozen voice. “I don’t think I have 
said or implied that he is a more.” 

In his relief Sir Piers set her free and 
stepped back to the window that he him- 
self might breathe more freely. After a 
moment or so he returned to her side 
again. “Violet,” he said hoarsely, “do 
you know you almost &z//ed me of fright?” 

“T—I—” gasped Violet, stepping 
back that she might get out of his way, 
“ T don’t know what o 

He caught her hand. “ Don’t you know 
what I have been waiting, hoping, watch- 
ing for all these months?” he asked, his 
eyes and brow lowering and his square 
and heavy jaw setting itself into squarer 
and more determined lines than ever. 
“Don’t you know that I—I could have 
killed you as you stood there smiling over 
that other fellow’s letter, because I was 
afraid he was going to step in between us 
and rob me of you?” 

Not one word of love in all this storm 
of wooing, and yet Violet was giving way 
fast, and the radiance, which had come to 
her across land and sea, had all died out 
of her face. 

“[ don’t know what you mean,” she 
stammered, finding he was waiting for her 
to speak. 

He caught roughly at the other hand, 
which still held the ivory fan against her 
heaving breast, and as he caught at it, her 
fingers half released it, and the fan flew 
open between them. For full a minute 
they stood thus, looking straight into one 
another’s eyes ; then Sir Piers slowly, and 
as if against his will, set her free and fell 
a step away from her. 

As for Violet, her attitude, from one of 
confusion and shrinking distress, altered 
to a calm and upright pose of dignity. 
“Sir Piers,” she asked steadily, “do you 
love me?” 

“ Have I not sufficiently proved it?” he 
demanded. 

“Perhaps, and perhaps not. I asked 
you a question, and you answered it by 
another.” 

He laughed out loud. “Love you? 
Yes /” he answered. 

But Violet shook her beautiful head. 
“ No—not as would be my right if I 
were to marry you. I have been close to 
the crisis of my life, Sir Piers ; but some 
strange power tells me that you do not 
love me as you can love — or as you do.” 

It seemed to the girl as if she spoke by 
inspiration, as if scales had fallen from 
her eyes, and she was able to look straight 
into this man’s soul. “ We will be friends,” 
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she said, still with the same air of dignity, 
“nothing more, so I beg you to say no 
more about it. By the by, you have a 
cousin who has the same name as I, have 
you not?” 

She had moved away, still holding the 
fan, closed now, in her hand. Sir Piers 
turned upon her fiercely, almost savagely. 
“My cousin! Who told you anything 
about her?” 

“ Nobody; only I saw in the paper this 
morning that she has had an accident.” 

“ An accident? When? Where?” 

Violet Daverel took up a paper from 
the table and pointed to a short paragraph. 
“ Lady Violet Standish, who was only mar- 
ried a few weeks ago, met with a serious 
accident on board Mr. Standish’s yacht, 
the Clipper, yesterday afternoon at Ply- 
mouth, by falling down the companion 
ladder. The unfortunate young lady had 
not recovered consciousness at a late hour 
last evening, and the worst fears are en- 
tertained in consequence.” 

Sir Piers glanced over the paragraph 
like a man in a dream, and then the paper 
fell from his hand to the floor. But there 
he stood, just where the blow had fallen 
upon him, staring blindly out into the 
bright autumn sunshine, as unconscious 
for the moment of all around him, as the 
girl lying on board of the yacht Clipper in 
Plymouth Sound. 

Violet Daverel stole quietly out of the 
room. “Zaz is love!” she said as she 
closed the door, 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE same evening Sir Piers Trevor 
left the Chase, and that night Lady Violet 
Standish —the bride of a few weeks — 
died! 

So that crisis in Violet Daverel’s life 
passed over, and the intimacy between her 
and Sir Piers Trevor ended. The relief 
to her was great ; and although there were 
certain wise people in society, who re- 
marked that it was certainly odd, but men 
who were professedly admirers of Miss 
Daverel, the beauty, seemed to get very 
quickly tired of her, —“ So odd, you know, 
when she has so much money ; it almost 
looks as if there was nothing behind that 
pretty face of hers,” — they did not Say it 
to her, and so she did not suffer in any 
way. 

But, after a time, the 7oth (Royal) Dra- 
goons — popularly known as the Creams, 
and sometimes as the Ice-Creams — came 
gaily home again, and took up their quar- 
ters at Shorncliffe. And then the Honor- 
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able Wilfred Okedon rested not until he 
got leave and went straightway off to Lon- 
don town to visit the girl he had left be- 
hind him. 

Now it is no exaggeration whatever to 
say that during the journey home Daddy 
Longlegs had gone over, with care and 
loving attention, every little trifling detail 
of this interview, until he might fairly 
have been described as “ word-perfect.” 

During his sojourn in the land of pyra- 
mids and scarabei, he had completely 
forgotten Miss Daverel the heiress, had 
thought very little about Violet Daverel 
the beauty, and a great deal about Violet 
the girl. In his own mind he had arranged 
that. though she would not be expecting 
him, she would be alone, that she would 
spring from her chair, and with a few 
tears fall into his arms, and, like the 
prince and princess in the fairy tale, they 
would live happy ever after. 

It was all very pretty; but, unhappily, it 
did not fall out as he had planned at all. 
On the contrary ; for when he reached the 
home where his divinity dwelt, he found 
other worshippers at the shrine. She 
jumped up in a great hurry when he was 
announced, it was true—but there all 
resemblance to his arrangements ceased. 
He had to endure a good deal of hero- 
worship, which he felt he did not deserve, 
and hated accordingly; but he had not 
the smallest chance of a few quiet words 
with the fair young mistress of the house. 

At last, just when he was beginning to 
think he should have to go, Mr. Daverel 
came in, and, acting on a hint given in a 
whisper from his daughter, told him they 
were going to the Lyceum that evening 
and asked him to come back to dinner 
and to go with them. 

Daddy needed no second bidding. He 
was out of the house and intoa cab in two 
minutes, and spinning back to the Alex- 
andra Hotel, which he had chosen because 
it was nearer Queen’s Gate than the one 
he usually used. He was dressed in next 
to no time and on his way back again; but 
he was not early enough to find Violet in 
the drawing-room alone. 

However, to be with her at all was joy, 
and Daddy did not grumble, but ate an 
uncommonly good dinner and. enjoyed it 
greatly. And then when Violet. rose, tell- 
ing her father and an old gentleman who 
was the only other guest that they had 
just five and twenty minutes. before they 
need move, he asked her if he might come 
with her, and she said yes. 

Of course she said yes, and .Daddy 
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might have known what that meant, and 
acted on it. But Daddydidn’t! Instead, 
he behaved very much as he had done 
before, and let Miss Daverel, the heiress, 
come between him and Violet, the girl 


who loved him. Q 


“Ten minutes gone!” she said im- 
patiently, as she glanced at the jewelled 
hands of the little Dresden clock. ‘ Oh!}| 
-—why can’t he speak?” But Daddy | 
didn’t. He stammered, and hammered, | 
looking unutterable things, and standing 
nervously, first on one foot and then on 
the other, until Violet would have liked 
to scream, just by way of relieving her 
feelings. 

And then, when three more precious 
minutes had slipped away, a bright thought 
struck her, and she put out her hand and 
took the little ivory fan off the mantelshelf 
where it was lying. 

“ Willie,” she said, “I have kept your 
fan quite safe, you see!” And she spread 
it out and put it into his hand. 

I think neither he nor she ever quite 
knew how it happened; but when Violet 
heard the story of the fan, she solemnly 
declared that there was magicinit. ‘“ The 
moment it flew open when he caught my 
hand,” she said, when telling Daddy of 
Sir Piers Trevor, “I looked right through 
that man’s soul as one might look through 
a pane of glass ; and I knew that he didn’t 
care a button for me. I really do believe 
it has a power of letting one who holds it 
open see into the minds of those to whom 
he is speaking —else why should you 
have — have 

*‘ Clawed hold of you so unceremonious- 
ly,” he ended. “Why, my darling, be- 
cause — I dare say you didn’t know it — 
but you called me Willie!” 

“T called you Willie?” incredulously. 

“Yes, you did, indeed,” he said, smil- 
ing; “but you see, the old lady’s charm 
has worked after ail, and so we'll give it 
the credit of the whole business and the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

Violet Daverel put the fan together, 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. 
In the month of June last, I received a 


pressing and often repeated invitation 
from the Bishop of Lichfield, and the or- 


ganizing secretaries of the Church Con- 
gress, to read a paper, during the October 
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session of that body, on the subject of 

Mohammedanism in Africa. There was 

much that was attractive to me in the pro- 

posal. It was a question which I had 

studied long and deeply. I was alive to 

its profound interest and importance. 

More than this, I had published, thirteen 

years previously, in my lectures on “ Mo- 

hammed and Mohammedanism,” certain 

views upon the subject, which had only 
dawned upon me gradually in the course 

of my inquiries, and were many of them, 
at that time, new, or almost new, to the 
Christian world. They were truths —if 
truths indeed they turn out to be — many 
of which had not then risen above the 

horizon. And though the book which 
contained them was, to my surprise as 
well as pleasure, welcomed by Orientalists 
everywhere, and received the honor of 
elaborate and appreciative notices from 
such high authorities as Dr. G. P. Badger, 
Professor Palmer, Professor Noldeke, Mr. 
Albert Réville and Mr. Blyden, yet, as 1 
fully expected, it was received with a 
chorus of condemnation by, I think, the 
whole of the religious newspapers and 
periodicals in the country, with the solitary 
exception of the Guardian. The views I 
had put forward on Mohammedanism in 
Africa came in for a special portion of 
this vituperation, and I well remember 
that the leading missionary periodical of 
the day devoted some twenty pages to 
their “annihilation.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, the invitation addressed to 
me by men who must have had a full 
knowledge of my views, and a deep sense 
of responsibility in the selection of their 
speakers, seemed to me such a sign of the 
times, and so striking a proof, among very 
many others, of the extent to which, dur- 





and then, bending her head, dropped a 
gentle little kiss upon the unintelligible 
hieroglyphics. “I shall always love that 
old negro woman,” she said gently. “I 
wish that she were here, that I might give 
it to her instead of to the fan.” 

‘Great heavens be thanked, that’s im- 
possible!” Daddy cried. “Give it to me, 
darling, instead.” 


ing the last few years, the Church of En- 
| gland, without breaking for a moment with 
|her immemorial past, or throwing over 
even a fragment of her time-honored and 
sacred title-deeds, had been able to move 
with the age, and to expand in moral and 
religious sympathy, no less than in prac- 
tical benevolence and multifarious energy, 
that I was strongly tempted to spring at 
the proposal. 

After much consideration I declined it. 
I did so entirely on the ground that, dur- 
ing the twenty minutes allowed by the in 
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exorable laws of the Congress, it would 
be impossible to give even the barest out- 
line of the facts of Mohammedan progress 
in Africa, much less to draw the inferences 
which I should wish to draw from them, 
and to hedge them in with all the qualifi- 
cations and reserves which so complex and 
so sacred a subject must needs suggest to 
any serious mind. By flinging the bare 
conclusions, at which I had ultimately ar- 
rived, at the heads of my hearers, without 
indicating the processes by which I had 
arrived at them, I should give needless 
offence. I should be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, and, what was much more 
important, the cause which I had most at 
heart, the sympathetic appreciation of a 
great and, after all, a kindred religion, 
would be retarded rather than advanced. 

I gave up the project with much reluc- 
tance, and I am bound to say that that re- 
gret was intensified when, a few days ago, 
1 came across the report, given in the 
newspapers, of the epigrammatic and tell- 
ing paper by Canon Isaac Taylor of York, 
to whom, as I presume, the invitation had, 
on my declining it, been transferred by 
the authorities of the Congress. I could 
see, at a glance, that without, so far as 
appeared, any adequate preparation or 
study of the subject at first hand, he had 
rushed with headlong heedlessness upon 
all the dangers which had deterred or 
daunted me; and, what more nearly con- 
cerned me, that, while the views which he 
thrust on a sensitive and excited audience 
were as nearly as possible identical with 
those which, thirteen years ago, I had 
promulgated in my book “ Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism,” they were couched 
in an exaggerated form, and without any 
of the modifications or explanations which 
I should have thought essential. 

Whatever Canon Isaac Taylor’s inten- 
tions, the net result of his paper has been 
well expressed by one of his critics who 
has long lived in Algeria thus: ‘* Canon 
Taylor has constructed, at the expense 
of Christianity, a rose-colored picture of 
Islam, by a process of comparison in 
which Christianity i is arraigned for failures 
in practice, of which Christendom is 
deeply and penitently conscious, no ac- 
count being taken of Christian precept; 
while Islam is judged by its better pre- 
cepts only, no account being taken of the 
frightful shortcomings in ‘Mohammedan 
practice, even from the standard of the 
Koran.” One good result, though it is 
difficult, under the circumstances. for me 
to feel any gratitude to Canon ‘Taylor for 
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the crudities which he promulgated before 
so influential a gathering. Moreattention 
has been and will be called to*the subject, 
and out of the heated discussion which is 
now going on, we may hope that the truth 
will ultimately emerge. But even this ad- 
vantage has, in the mean time, its serious 
drawbacks, for thoughtless and vehement 
eulogy naturally provokes an equally vehe- 
ment and unreasoning detraction. 

And now, with the kind permission of 
the editor of this review, I will endeavor 
to do here what I could not have done in 
the twenty minutes allowed me by the 
Church Congress, and set forth, in outline 
at least, what I conceive to be the main 
facts connected with the progress of Islam 
in Africa; what, as appears to me, it has 
done, is doing, and can do — what also it 
cannot do—for the negro race; what 
Christendom or Christianity — for the two 
are not, as Canon Taylor appears often to 
imagine, synonymous and_ convertible 
terms — have done, or not done, or may 
yet do for them ; what attitude, in view of 
these facts and inferences, should be 
taken by Christians in reference to the 
great opposing, and yet kindred, creed, 
and how, in particular, Christian missions 
will be affected thereby. If1 often appear 
to agree with Canon Taylor in his state- 
ments and conclusions, it is little wonder, 
for, in so doing, I am only agreeing with 
myself, and seem to be hearing my own 
book of years past read aloud to me. If 
I differ from him, as I sometimes shall, 
it is, partly, for the reasons which I have 
already indicated ; partly also, because, in 
the thirteen years which have passed since 
the first edition of my book appeared, I 
have, as far as possible amid other per- 
manent occupations and special studies, 
not shut my eyes or ears to what was go- 
ing onin Africa. As the result of what I 
then wrote on the subject, it has been my 
happiness to receive many private com- 
munications, and to form many intimate 
friendships with negro missionaries, ne- 
gro philanthropists, and negro princes, 
In particular, I have been in frequent 
communication, both by letter and in per- 
son, with Mr. Edward Blyden, whom I 
regard as one of the most remarkable men, 
and whose book, entitled ‘“ Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and the Negro Race,” 
which has recently appeared, I regard, 
taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances, as one of the most remarkable 
books I have ever met. 

Many scattered lights have, no doubt, 
been thrown upon the complex questions 
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and its religious future by the long line of | 


has studied the negro wherever he is to 


enterprising travellers, of self-sacrificing | be found —in the West Indies, where he 


missionaries, of earnest philanthropists 
who have visited the country, from the 
times of Ibn Batuta or Leo Africanus 
down to those of Mungo Park or Barth, 
Moffat or Livingstone. These men have 
gone to Africa, have travelled or lived 
among the natives, have studied their 
manners, have endeavored to sympathize 
with and understand them, and have come 
back to their homes, laden with the 
guesses, the hopes, or the fears, the diffi- 
culties, the dangers, or the disappoint- 
ments, which any attempt to grapple with 
so vast a problem must needs involve. 
But, hitherto, no light has shone, no voice 
has come, audible at all events to the outer 
world, from Africa itself. It is in the 
pages of Mr. Blyden’s book that the great 
dumb, dark continent-has, at last, begun 
to speak, and in tones which, if I mistake 
not, even those who most differ from his 
conclusions will be glad to listen to and 
wise to ponder. The essays they contain 
have been written at very different times 
and cover widely different portions of the 
African field, but they are all inspired by 
a common purpose, and converge towards 
the same conclusions, and in their pathos 
and their passion, their patriotic enthusi- 
asm and their philosophic calm, their 
range of sympathy and their genuine 
reserve of power, they will, I think, quite 
‘respective of the importance of the ques- 
tions which they handle, arrest the atten- 
tion of even the most casual reader. If 
ever any one spoke upon his special sub- 
ject with a right to be heard upon it, it is 
Mr. Blyden, and for this simple reason, 
that his whole life has been a preparation 
forit. With physical energy, and literary 
ability, and general intellectual power, 
which, had he been a European, would 
have enabled him to fill and to adorn al- 
most any public post, a great traveller and 
an accomplished linguist, equally familiar 
with Hebrew and Arabic, with Greek and 
Latin, with five European and with several 
African languages, he has deliberately 
chosen to consecrate all his gifts to what 
must, once and again in his career, have 
seemed to him an almost thankless and 
hopeless task, the elevation and regener- 
ation of his race. A negro of the ne- 
groes, and keenly alive to their sufferings, 
their shortcomings, and their vices, he has, 
nevertheless, an unwavering belief in their 
future; and that future, who can say how 





was himself born; in the United’ States, 
both before and since emancipation; in 
the English settlement of Sierra Leone, 
and in the republic of Liberia, where a 
thin varnish of European civilization often 
serves only to mask or to destroy his indi- 
viduality ; and, in the Muslim and pagan 
communities of the interior, where a white 
face has been but rarely seen. His book 
may make its way slowly at first; but I 
venture to think it will form a new start- 
ing-point in the history of his race, and 
will seriously and permanently modify the 
views which Europeans have hitherto held 
of them and of their future. I wish I had 
space to quote largely from his pages, but 
must content myself here by referring 
those who are interested in the subject to 
the work itself; and, meanwhile, not con- 
tent to say with Pontius Pilate that “ what 
I have written, I have written,” and, avail- 
ing myself of the advantages to which I 
have referred, I would endeavor to handle 
again the subject of Islamin Africa, modi- 
fying, or strengthening, or unsaying any 
statements which, in the light of longer 
study and a wider knowledge, may appear 
to me to require it. 

First, then, what are the leading facts 
as regards the geographical extent of Is- 
lam in Africa? They are very imperfectly 
realized, even now, by many of those who 
speak and write upon the subject. Ever 
since the conqueror Akbar swept in one 
sweep of unbroken conquest from the Nile 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and spurred his 
horse into the waves of the Atlantic, in- 
dignant that he could carry the Koran no 
further in that direction, Islam has kept 
its grip —- for over twelve hundred years, 
that is—on the whole of the Barbary 
States; in other words, on the whole of 
the regions which, in ancient times, served 
as the only connecting link between Africa 
and the outer world, the field of Egyptian 
and of Pheenician, of Roman and of Van- 
dal civilization; the headquarters of Afri- 
can and the birthplace of Latin Christian- 
ity as the great names of Tertullian and 
of Cyprian, of Arnobius and of Augustine, 
may well remind us. Turned southward 
by the bend of the continent, Islam next 
crossed the Great Desert, asserting its 
sway over the wild nomad races who had 
never owned any other control, moral, 
political, or religious —the Berbers, the 
Touaricks, and the Tibbus. Wherever in 


much his single efforts may, with the help | this vast expanse, this waterless ocean, 
of those whom his book may, now and | three times as large as the Mediterranean, 
hereafter, influence, go far to secure? He | there is a salt-mine, a spring of brackish 
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water, or a few palm-trees, there are to be 
found the uncouth followers of the Proph- 
et. In the larger oases of Aderer and 
Agades, Tafilet and Tidikelt, Wargla and 
Ghadames, Bilma and Tibesti, they are to 
be found in numbers, and the great cara- 
vans which pass and repass the desert, 
twice in each year, from Morocco to Tim- 
buctoo, or from Tripoli to Lake Tchad, 
exchanging the hardware and cotton stuffs 
of England with the ground-nuts, or gold 
dust, or ostrich feathers, or slaves of the 
Soudan, are managed by Muslims only, 
and pass, from none but Muslim, to none 
but Muslim countries. 

South of the Sahara, Islam holds al- 
most exclusive possession of the most 
fertile and the most populous region of 
Africa, the enormous stretch of country 
called Negroland, or the Soudan, extend- 
ing from the Niger to the Nile, or, to 
speak more accurately, from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, and including the 
powerful, and organized, or at least semi- 
civilized, governments of Futa Jallon, of 
Bambarra, of Massena, of Gando, of So- 
koto, of Bornu, of Baghirmi, of Wadai, of 
Darfur, of Khordofan, and of Sennaar. 
Beyond this region, towards the Gulf of 
Guinea, some of the most widely extended 
and vigorous and intelligent negro tribes 
— tribes whose prowess we have experi- 
enced, whether fighting on our side or 
fighting against us, in the Ashantee or 
other wars—the Mandingoes and the 
oulahs, the Jollofs and the Haussas, are, 
to a man almost, Mohammedan. And, 
even along the coast-line, where various 
turopean powers, the French, the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the Danes, the English, 
ihe Spaniards, or the Germans, have, at 
various times, planted their commercial 
settlements, and where they can boast of 
a narrow and superficial fringe of Chris- 


,tianity and civilization as the result, the 


trader missionaries, or missionary traders 
of Islam — for, in Africa, they are, gener- 
ally, both in one —are pushing their en- 
croachments, and manage to make many 
converts, alike from the pagan and the 
semi-Christianized natives. Sierra Leone 
and Lagos, the two chief English settle- 
ments, where Islam had been, till within a 
few years ago, quite unknown, now pos- 
sess large and flourishing and self-sup- 
porting Muslim communities. 

Nor is this all. The great eastern horn 
of Africa has been, for centuries, peopled 
by Mohammedan races, ferocious and fa- 
natical, such as the Somalis and the Gal- 
las. Far to the south, Mohammedanism 
is dominant along the whole extent of the 


Suaheli coast, in the Arab sultanate of 
Zanzibar. The followers of the Prophet 
are settled in considerable numbers ir 
northern Madagascar and in Mozambique ; 
and far inland — chiefly, it is sad to say, 
as slave-traders—around all the- great 
lakes, and along all the upper reaches of 
the Congo; and southward of this again, 
they are to be found scattered here and 
there, always anxious to propagate their 
creed, even among the “unbelieving” 
Kaffirs and, still further afield, in Cape 
Colony. It is hardly too much to say that 
one-half of the whole of Africa is already 
dominated by Islam, while, of the remain: 
ing half, one-quarter is leavened and an- 
other threatened by it. Such is the amaz- 
ing, the portentous problem which Chris- 
tianity and civilization have to face in Af- 
rica, and to which neither of them seems, 
as yet, half awake. : 
And now, what is the character of the 
religion which is thus extending itself by 
leaps and bounds over the most backward 
and unfortunate and ill-treated of ali the 
continents of the earth, and what is the 
nature of the change which, speaking with 
the necessary breadth of view, it produces 
in the inhabitants? So persistent and so 
gross are the misconceptions which cling, 
like serpents’ eggs together, about the 
creed and the founder of Islam, that, not 
even in the century which has witnessed 
the birth and growth of the science of 
comparative religion, and not even among 
the readers of this review, which has 
done so much to help that study forward, 
is it quite safe to assume a knowledge of 
even the simpler and more salient facts. 
And, first, I would remark that the name 
which we commonly give to the religion 
isa misnomer. To call a follower of the 
Prophet a Mohammedan is to offer him 
the same kind of insult that it is to 
call a devout Catholic, a Papist. “Is it 
Mohammed,” cried Abu Bakr, the most 
faithful of the Prophet’s followers, to the 
fierce Omar, who, in the agony of his 
grief, swore that he would strike off the 
head of the first man who dared to say 
that the Prophet was dead — the Prophet 
could not be dead—‘“is it Mohammed 
or the God of Mohammed that he taught 
you to worship?” The creed is not Mo- 
hammedanism, but Islam —a verbal noun, 
derived from a root which means submis- 
sion to and faith in God; and the be- 
liever who so submits himself, calls him- 
self not a Mohammedan, but a Muslim 
—aword derived from the same root, and 
also connected with sadim, peace, and 





salym, healthy. 
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“ Allahu Akbar,” “God is most great, 
and there is nothing else great,” this is the 
Mussulman creed; Islam, that is, man 
must submit to God and find his greatest 
happiness in so doing, this is the Mussul- 
man life. Mohammed claimed to be a 
divinely inspired prophet, who came to 
deliver these two messages to those who 
believed in neither the one nor the other; 
nothing less, but nothing more. These 
are the two doctrines which are propa- 
gated everywhere by the missionaries of 
the faith, and these are they which an 
African tribe, sunk in polytheism or 
fetishism of the most degraded kind, with 
all its attendant superstitions and abomi- 
nations, accepts, or professes to accept, 
when it embraces Mohammedanism. Of 
the other leading doctrines of the Muslim 
faith, the written revelation of the Koran, 
the existence of angels, the succession of 
prophets, the responsibility of man, the 
future life, the resurrection and the final 
judgment, or of its four chief practical 
duties, almsgiving, fasting, prayer, and 
pilgrimage, 1 have no space to give any 
account here, nor is it necessary for my 
purpose. But two passages froma single 
chapter of the Koran, one of the last de- 
livered by the Prophet, and therefore, 
probably, containing his deepest and his 
final convictions, I must quote, one of 
them as giving the noblest summary of its 
theology, the other of its morality : — 


God, there is no God but He, the Living, 
the Eternal. Slumber doth not overtake 
Him, neither sleep; to Him belongeth all that 
is in heaven and earth. Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by His own permis- 
sion? He knoweth that which is past and 
that which is to come unto men, and they 
shall not comprehend anything of His knowl- 
edge but so far as He pleaseth. His throne 
is extended over heaven and earth and the 
upholding of both is no burden unto Him; 
He is the Lofty and the Great. 


Such is the theology of the Koran; and 
here is its morality : — 


There is no piety in turning your faces to 
the East and the West; but he is pious who 
believeth in God, and the Last Day, and the 
Angels and the Scriptures, and the Prophets; 
who, for the love of God, disburseth his 
weaith to his kindred, and to the orphans, and 
to the needy, and to the wayfarer, and to 
those who ask aid for ransoming, who ob- 
serveth prayer and payeth the legal alms, and 
who is of those who are faithful to their en- 
gagements, when they have engaged in them, 
and is patient under ills and hardships, and in 
time of trouble; these are they who are just 
and who fear the Lord. 











AFRICA. 


It may be observed that the primary 
message delivered by Mohammed to the 
Arabs had been given in almost the same 
words, in almost the same country, to a 
people in almost the same stage of civiliza- 
tion, by the great Hebrew law-giver, some 
two thousand years earlier. ‘“ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.” 
Mohammed never professed to be giving 
what was new, only to be restoring what 
was old. But there was this all-important 
difference between the two. The message 
of the Hebrew prophet was confined, with 
rare exceptions, to his own people; the 
message of the Arabian prophet was to be 
conveyed by his hearers, in whatever way 
they best could, to the world at large —in 
other words, the Israelites might seem to 
be forfeiting their birthright, if they com- 
municated the message to any other peo- 
ple ; the Arabs forfeited theirs, if they did 
not do so. 

Now what is the effect politically, so- 
cially, morally, and religiously, upon a 
negro tribe, when it receives and em- 
braces the message I have described? Is 
it for evil or for good? No one will be 
so foolish as to suppose that a tribe throws 
off at once all traces of its old beliefs, all 
its primeval superstitions, all the sangui- 
nary rites which the new religion, in its 
authoritative documents, condemns. Such 
a revolution, even if it were possible — 
which it is not — would not be real or last- 
ing. Did the barbarian races who over- 
ran the fairest portions of Europe, the 
Ostro-Goths, the Visi-Goths, the Vandals, 
the Burgundians, the Franks, the Mag- 
yars, the Northmen, at once throw off 
their barbarism when they accepted Chris- 
tianity, and rise to an altogether higher 
life? Take twoillustrations only. When 
the fierce warrior Clovis first heard the 
story of the sufferings of the Saviour on 
the cross, it was the burning desire to 
avenge his injuries, not to follow his ex- 
ample, that filled his heart ; and he would 
have been more or less than human if it 
had not been so. When the body of Rolf 
the Ganger, who had accepted Neustria 
and Christianity together, for himself and 
for his roving Norse followers, was being 
buried, the gifts to the monasteries for the 
repose of his soul were accompanied by a 
sacrifice of one hundred human victims! 
But I am persuaded, from a vast con- 
sensus of testimony which has come to me 
in ever-increasing volume, from native 
Christian missionaries, whose testimony 
is not likely to be biassed on the side of 
Islam, no less than from European travel- 
lers and officials, that the moral elevation 




















in an African tribe which accepts Islam is 
a most marked one. 

The worst evils which, there is reason 
to believe, prevailed at one time over the 
whole of Africa, and which are still to 
be found in many parts of it, and those, 
too, not far from the west coast and from 
our own settlements —cannibalism and 
human sacrifice and the burial of living 
infants — disappear at once and forever. 
Natives who have hitherto lived in a state 
of nakedness, or nearly so, begin to dress, 
and that neatly; natives who have never 
washed before begin to wash, and that 
frequently ; for ablutions are commanded 
in the sacred law, and it is an ordinance 
which does not involve too severe a strain 
on their natural instincts. The tribal or- 
ganization tends to give place to some- 
thing which has a wider basis. In other 
words, tribes coalesce into nations, and, 
with the increase of energy and intelli- 
gence, nations into empires. Many such 
instances could be adduced from the his- 
tory of the Soudan and the adjoining 
countries during the last hundred years. 
If the warlike spirit is thus stimulated, 
the centres from which war springs are 
fewer in number and further apart. War 
is better organized, and is under some 
form of restraint; quarrels are not picked 
for nothing; there is less indiscriminate 
plundering and greater security for prop- 
erty and life. Elementary schools, like 
those described by Mungo Park a century 
ago, spring up, and, even if they only 
teach their scholars to recite the Koran, 
they are worth something in themselves, 
and may be a step to much more. The 
well-built and neatly kept mosque, with its 
call to prayer repeated five times a day, its 
Mecca-pointing niche, its imam and its 
weekly service, becomes the centre of the 
village, instead of the ghastly fetish or 
Juju house. The worship of one God, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, and 
compassionate, is an immeasurable ad- 
vance upon anything which the native 
has been taught to worship before. The 
Arabic language, in which the Mussulman 
scriptures are always written, is a language 
of extraordinary copiousness and beauty ; 
once learned, it becomes a “ingua franca 
to the tribes of half the continent, and 
serves as an introduction to literature, or 
rather, it is a literature in itself. It sub- 
stitutes, moreover, a written code of law 


’ for the arbitrary caprice of a chieftain — 


a change which is, in itself, an immense 
advance in ‘civilization. Manufactures 
and commerce spring up, not the dumb 
trading or the elementary bartering of 
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raw products which we know from He- 
rodotus to have existed from the earliest 
times in Africa, nor the cowrie shells, or 
gunpowder, or tobacco, or rum, which still 
serve as a chief medium of exchange all 
along the coast, but manufactures involv- 
ing considerable skill, and a commerce 
which is elaborately organized ; and under 
their influence, and that of the more set- 
tled government which Islam brings in 
its train, there have arisen those great 
cities of Negroland, whose very existence, 
when first they were described by Euro- 
pean travellers, could not but be half dis- 
credited. Such are Sego, the capital of 
Bambarra, a walled town of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, with its square houses 
and Moorish mosques, its richly cultivated 
fields, and its fleets of canoes plying for 
hire on the majestic river Niger, which 
stirred into a burst of admiration and sur- 
prise the heart of Mungo Park, the first 
great traveller in Negroland a century 
ago. Such is Kuka, the capital of Bornu, 
on Lake Tchad, a town first visited and 
described by Denham and Clapperton, 
and subsequently by Barth, and Rohlfs, 
and Nachtigal, and containing a popula- 
tion of sixty thousand souls, with its huge 
market well stocked, every day, with cattle 
and horses, sheep and camels, butter and 
eggs, wheat and leather, ivory and indigo 
— everything, in fact, which indicates a 
life of, at least, semi-civilization and se- 
curity; such is Kano, the Manchester, as 
it has been called, of Negroland, with its 
manufacture of blue cotton cloth, fifteen 
hundred camel-loads of which are trans- 
ported annually, on the backs of camels, 
across the Sahara to the towns of Bar- 
bary; and such, once more amongst many 
others, is Ilorin, in the Yoruba country, 
recently visited by Rohlfs in his venture- 
some journey across Africa, with its sixty 
thousand inhabitants, its wide streets, 
its little market squares, and its many 
mosques. 

I am far from saying that the religion is 
the sole cause of all this comparative 
prosperity. I only say it is consistent 
with it, and it encourages it. Climatic 
conditions and various other influences 
co-operate towards the result; but what 
has pagan Africa, even where the’‘condi- 
tions are very similar, to compare with it? 

As regards the individual, it is admitted 
on all hands that Islam gives to its new 
negro converts an energy, a dignity, a 
self-reliance, and a self-respect which is 
all too rarely found in their pagan or their 
Christian fellow-countrymen. 

These are no slight benefits, but there 
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is something more. There are in Africa 
two evils, widely prevalent, and specially 
characteristic, the one, of all those parts 
of Africa which have been brought, how- 
ever superficially, under the influence of 
European civilization, the other, of that 
much larger part of it which is still pagan, 
— intemperance and the belief in witch- 
craft. Take intemperance first. 

Wherever the European trader comes, 
he brings his rum-bottle; he drinks to 
excess himself, and, for his own selfish 
purposes, he encourages the natives to do 
the same. They fall victims to this deso- 
lating flood of ardent spirits with terrible 
rapidity, and the trader thus manages to 
introduce into Africa on an extensive 
scale, not only a vice which, in itself, is 
bestial, but the innumerable other crimes 
and miseries which follow in its train.* 
*O true believers!” said Mohammed, 
“surely wine, and lots, and images, and 
divining arrows are an abomination and 
the work of Satan; therefore avoid them 
that ye may prosper. Satan seeketh to 
sow dissension and hatred among you by 
means of wine and lots, and to divert you 
from remembering God and from prayer. 
Will ye not therefore abstain from them?” 
By this absolute prohibition in its sacred 
book, Islam has established, once and for- 
ever, a “total abstinence association ” in 
all the countries that own its sway; in 
other words, in those parts of the world 
which least need the stimulus of alcoholic 
liquors, and in which indulgence in them 
would be most fatal. In Africa, as I 
have already shown, this association now 
stretches right across the continent from 
sea to sea. 

The other evil is much more widely 
spread, and far more deeply rooted —the 
belief in sorcery and fetishes. What is 
this belief? It is one which, not many 
centuries ago, was prevalent, in various 
shapes, in many countries of Europe, and, 
in the most remote districts, is not wholly 
extinct even now; but so fast has the civ- 
ilized world moved on from the atmo- 
sphere in which such beliefs luxuriate, 
that it is difficult, now, either thoroughly 
to understand them oneself, or to make 
them intelligible to others. The African 
believes that there are everywhere evil 


* It has been calculated by a committee of experts 
that 8,751,527 gallons of spirits are imported annually 
into Africa from Europe and America, and that of these 
three million gallons of rum and gin are annually con- 
sumed along the various mouths of the Niger and ad- 
joining rivers, Brass, Calabar, Bonny, etc. ; in other 
words, that twenty thousand tuns are consumed on a 
coast of some two hundred and fifty miles. The Ger- 
mans are the worst offenders. (Church Missionary 
Report for 1887, p. 27.) 








spirits who are amenable to charms or in- 
cantations, or, as he calls them, fetishes, 
and that certain unknown or half-known 
persons whom he calls wizards, are ac- 
quainted with these charms, and use their 
occult knowledge for nefarious purposes, 
He believes, further, that certain other 
persons are gifted with the power of 
tracking or “ smelling out ” the offenders, 
So universal is this belief that almost 
every village of pagan Africa, particularly 
towards the west coast, has its fetish- 
house, a grim and ghastly building, often 
ranged round with human skulls in every 
stage of decomposition, and a fetish-man 
who is its high priest. No human being, 
surely, ever had a more terrific power 
committed to him, and few have used it 
more unsparingly or unscrupulously. The 
fetish-man is bound by no law; he recog- 
nizes no rules of evidence. Anything 
which happens, even in the most ordinary 
course of nature, he may pronounce to be 
the work of a fetish or a wizard, and to need 
his assistance to ferret it out. A heavy 
rainfall or a drought, a murrain among the 
cattle, a pestilence or a conflagration, a 
child devoured by a wild animal, an illness 
or adeath, each and all of these may be 
pronounced to be “fetish ”— somebody 
has done it, and he must be detected. So 
possessed are the natives by this belief, it 
so forms part of their being, that it never 
occurs to any one of them, though he 
knows that his own turn may come next, 
to: question the reality of this uncanny 
power; and, in the panic terror which 
waits upon the movements of the fetish- 
man and his decisions, the negro loses, 
for a time, some of his most essential and 
amiable characteristics, his frivolity, his 
light-heartedness, even his family affec- 
tion. A son will join in putting his father 
to death; a brother will help to tear in 
pieces a brother. If the accused dares to 
deny the charge — which he seldom does, 
however preposterous or impossible it 
may be — he has to submit to some terri- 
ble ordeal, such as the running at full 
speed under an avenue of hooped arches 
about half his height, when if he stum- 
bles, or rather, as soon as he stumbles, he 
is hacked to death; or the drinking of 
some deadly decoction, such as the casca- 
bark, when his one chance of escape is 
handsomely to bribe the fetish-man to give 
him the exact quantity or quality which 
will make him desperately sick, before the 
poison has well begun its deadly work, 
In Ashantee and Dahomey, at Bonny and 
Calabar, in the Fan country and through- 
out Angola, this terrible belief prevails, 
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and, as may well be imagined, it ramifies 
out into every kind of villany and crime. 
It was my happiness, last year, to have 
staying with me at Harrow a highly en- 
lightened negro chief, Tetteh Agamazong 
by name, the hereditary chief of Quiah, 
a region to the north-east of Sierra Leone, 
and inhabited bya branch of the great 
Timneh tribe, the people from whom we 
originally purchased the peninsula on 
which Free Town stands, and who, though 
within a few miles of our settlements, are 
all pagans, and all, heart and soul, believ- 
ers in the fetish-man. Himself a Chris- 
tian, who had served the English govern- 
ment in various capacities, at various 
points along the west coast, he was about 
to return to his own country and assume 
the full sovereignty, in the hope that he 
might be able gradually to introduce some 
few elements of civilization and Christian- 
ity among his people. One incident, told 
me by him, will illustrate better than many 
pages of disquisition the intractable na- 
ture of this belief in fetishes, and the 
terrible impediment that it is to all im- 
provement. His people believe that cer- 
tain of their number have the power of 
changing themselves into crocodiles — an 
animal which is numerous and destruc- 
tive in the rivers of his country — and, in 
that shape, carry off those against whom 
they have any grudge. One day, a man 
was brought before him as king, charged 
with this offence: “1 shot at and killed a 
crocodile the other day,” said the accuser, 
“and this man, who was lying asleep in a 
hammock near, tumbled out of it at the 
moment when I shot. He must therefore 
have been inside the crocodile, and must 
be put to death.” In vain did the king 
represent that if the accused was in the 
hammock, he could not have been in the 
crocodile, and if the crocodile was killed 
when the prisoner was concealed within 
it, he must have been killed too, and he 
could not therefore have been, at the same 
time, alive in his hammock. It was no 
use. ‘ Why,” asked the accuser tri- 
umphantly, “did he tumble out of his 
hammock when I shot the crocodile, if he 
and the crocodile were not one and the 
same?” And, strangest thing of all, the 
accused agreed with the accuser, and con- 
fessed his guilt! What could be done? 
Habemus confitentem reum. The king 
could not bring himself to put to death a 
man for doing that of which he knew him 
to be innocent ; nor did he dare to acquit 
him of having done what he had himself 
confessed, and what his neighbors were 
now more than ever convinced he had 
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often done before. He adjourned the 
matter till his visit to England should be 
over, in the faint, and I fear the forlorn, 
hope that something or other might, in the 
mean time, turn up to save the unhappy 
man. Now this stubborn and intractable 
belief, with all the horrors and loss of life 
which follow in its train, loss of life proba- 
bly only second to that caused, at the 
present day, by the slave-trade itself, Islam 
has, somehow or other, over a large por- 
tion of north Africa, succeeded in eradi- 
cating.* 

And here, before I pass on from the 
subject of the terrible loss of life involved 
in many of the beliefs and customs of the 
pagan negro, I must guard myself against 
an inference which some might be tempted 
to draw from what I have said, that there 
is any inherent or extraordinary depravity, 
any “double dose of original sin,” in the 
negro race as a whole. There is nothing 
of the kind, and it is well that it is not so; 
for, while many other native races are dy- 
ing out before the encroachments or the 
mere presence of the white man, the negro 
gives no sign of so doing. His race vital- 
ity is equal to that of any race in existence, 
and he has many and marked virtues of 
his own. His receptivity, his simplicity, 
his kindliness, his family affection, have 
been borne emphatic testimony to by ev- 
ery great African traveller, from Adam- 
son or Mungo Park down to Livingstone. 
The customs of a primitive and barbarous 
people are not to be judged by a European 
standard. There is all the difference in 
the world between cruelty for the sake of 
cruelty —the cruelty which is an end in 
itself —and cruel deeds done as a solemn 
duty, in obedience to a supposed super- 
natural sanction. The one argues original 
depravity, the other does nothing of the 
sort; and under this last head fall the 
human sacrifices of Ashantee, and the an- 
nual “ customs” of Dahomey. The stories 
circulated by early travellers as to a wild 
Saturnalia of slaughter and canoes swim- 
ming in human blood have happily turned 


* The shape in which it survives, where it survives 
at all, is, chiefly, the comparatively harmless one of 
charmemaking. The charm generally consists of a bit 
of paper with mysterious Arabic characters or passages 
from the Koran scribbled thereon, which is worn, or 
sometimes swallowed, as a preservative from most of 
the ills to which. flesh is heir. It need hardly be re- 
marked of these charms that if they do not cure, neither 
do they kill; a sufficient difference between them and 
the pagan beliefs which they have supplanted. Somes 
times the charm is soaked in water till the ink is oblit- 
erated, and the Koranic mixture, well shaken before it 
is taken, is swallowed by the patient; a decoction, 

robably, when received with faith, neither more nor 
ess salubrious than much of the doctors’ medicine that 
is taken in England. 
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out to be, at all events, exaggerated. The 
victims sacrificed at the death of a king 
are, often, captives or criminals, and are 
supposed to become his servants in an- 
other world. Those killed at intervals 
afterwards are supposed to be messengers 
to him from this. Their despatch is con- 
sidered by each successive king of Da- 
homey to be incumbent upon him as a 
matter of duty alike to his father, to the 
State, and to the gods. He walks about 
among the messengers, delivers to them 
his messages, and talks amicably to each 
of them upon the subject, as another au- 
thentic anecdote, inimitable in its humor, 
told me by Tetteh Agamazong will show. 

One day, in going his rounds, the king 
came to a remarkably fine-looking man, a 
native of the Yoruba country, and said to 
him, “ Well, you have got to go; tell my 
father I am getting along pretty well, and 
am governing the people as he would wish 
me to do.” ‘ Yes,” said the man, “I have 
got to go, but I want to tell you one thing 
first.” ‘“ What is that?” asked the king. 
“T want to tell you,” replied the man, 
“that I will not deliver your message.” 
“Not deliver my message?” exclaimed 
the king. “No, I will not!” “Why 
not?” asked his Majesty. “First,” re- 
plied the victim, “ because I don’t want to 
go, and I don’t see why I should deliver 
it for you; and, secondly, because I am a 
Yoruba man and he is of Dahomey, and 
the Yoruba people do not see or talk to 
the Dahomey people here, nor do they up 
there; therefore, I neither can nor will 
deliver your message.” The king looked 
astonished, and turning to the executioner, 
who was ready to begin his bloody work 
and despatch the messenger, if not the 
message, simply said, “ He is a bad mes- 
senger —don’t send him.” And the man 
was let go scot-free; rather a dangerous 
precedent, one would think, under such 
circumstances, for the future! 

Are there any drawbacks to the great 
and, as they appear to me, indisputable 
benefits conterred by Islam on those who 
receive it? I think that there are, al- 
though they are practically ignored in 
Canon Taylor’s paper, and, probably, for 
the simple reason that it did not fall within 
the scope of the work which he has so 
closely followed, to dwell at length upon 
them. In the new-born enthusiasm for a 


noble subject, and under the influence of | 
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the darker spots, or to bring into strong 
relief the shortcomings which might have 
been detected in what seemed to me then, 
and seems to me still, upon the whole, to 
have been so beneficial a revival of East- 
ern life, and thought, and energy. In any 
case, others had done that part of the 
work sufficiently before me, and some are 
doing it still, though in a much more tem- 
perate spirit, as the controversy awakened 
by Canon Taylor’s paper proves. 

My subject now, however, definitely 
calls for an estimate of the losses as well 
as the gains caused by the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism in Africa. Let me enu- 
merate some of them, always bearing in 
mind that it is easy to be too severe on 
the shortcomings of a religion which deals 
with a civilization so widely different from 
our own, and that it is also easy to forget 
how many of the misdeeds of Mokhamme- 
dan nations have had their counterpart 
among Christians, at no distant time. 

First then comes the slave-trade, that 
“open sore of the world,” as Dr. Living- 
stone called it, and which remains open 
in Africa still, chiefly because Moham- 
medan nations support and practise it. It 
is quite true that no European nation is 
clean-handed in the matter. It is also 
true that European nations have sinned 
against infinitely greater light, and with 
infinitely less temptation, and, therefore, 
any condemnation which they may be in- 
clined to mete out to African and Asiatic 
nations must be tempered with bitter self- 
humiliation. Yet it is a matter of fact 
that the slave-trade is now abandoned and 
condemned by every Christian nation, and, 
what is more important, is hateful to every 
individual who has any right to call him- 
self a Christian. It may be true again, as 
reported by tradition, that Mohammed 
said that “the worst of men was the seller 
of men,” but so far, no sign of any strenu- 
ous or concerted effort has been shown on 
the part of Mussulman rulers or Mussul- 
man doctors to bring the traffic to an end. 
I am afraid that they consider, with how- 
ever little reason, that they are only carry- 
ing out the Prophet’s law, and doing what 
is inherently right and for the good of 
both parties, in enslaving the unbeliever. 
No Greek philosopher was ever more 
firmly convinced that the barbarian was 
gicer dovAog — marked out by nature to be 
his slave —than, in defiance of the gen- 


the revelations which each day, when I | eral course of history, is the Muslim con- 


was studying it, seemed to bring me, I 


vinced that such is the natural destiny of 


was, as I can now see, looking back with} the pagan and the Christian. What is 
older and sadder, if not wiser eyes, neither | the loss of human life, the waste of human 


very able nor very anxious to look out for! energy, the sum-total of human misery, 




















which are involved in the slave-trade, 
some slight notion may be obtained from 
the works of Dr. Livingstone, or from the 
narrative of any African traveller, whose 
painful duty it has been to follow in the 
footsteps of the slave-trader. It is some 
satisfaction, on the other hand, to remem- 
ber that the more Islam spreads over 
Africa, the more is the area for slave- 
hunting curtailed — for it is forbidden to 
enslave the true believer — and it is indis- 
putable that the condition of the domestic 
slave in most Muslim countries is much 
better than it used to be in most Chris- 
tian. The example and precept of Mo- 
hammed are at one on this head. “See 
that ye feed them with such food’as ye eat 
yourselves, and clothe them with the dress 
ye yourselves wear, for they are the ser- 
vants of the Lord and not to be tor- 
mented.” “ How many times a day,” asked 
a follower of Mohammed, “ ought I to for- 
give a slave who displeases me?” “ Sev- 
enty times a day,” replied the Prophet. 

Secondly, and closely connected with 
the former, Muslims, like other people, 
have the defects of their good qualities, 
and if it be true that the reception of 
Islam by a negro gives him that personal 
dignity and self-respect on which I have 
enlarged, and enrols him as one of a supe- 
rior caste, all of whose members are equal 
and are equally eligible for all offices in 
the State, it is no less true that he tends 
to look down upon all who are outside the 
fold as so much dirt beneath his feet; 
they are Pariahs without the pale, in al- 
most the Hindu sense of the word. There 
is, probably, no scorn which is so sublime, 
and, I would add, so withering, and so 
anti-social, as that with which the wor- 
shipper of the one God looks down upon 
the worshipper of the many. 

Thirdly, religious wars. The doctrine 
that it ever can be right to use the sword 
as an instrument of conversion is one 
which has given rise to the most terrible 
wars in all history. Here again, Christian 
nations cannot afford to throw stones at 
Muslim; but there is this enormous dif- 
ference between the two, that such wars 
are explicitly sanctioned by the founder of 
Islam, they are explicitly condemned by 
the founder of Christianity. It may well 
have seemed to Mohammed that a war of 
religious propagandism, if an evil at all, 
was a less evil than the state of things 
which it was intended to supersede, and 
it may well seem so now to those half-mil- 
itary, half-religious geniuses, like Schamyl 
or Abd-el-kader, in better-known Mussul- 
man countries, or like Soni Heli-Ischia or 
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Omaru-al-Haj, or, later still, like the imam 
Samadu in the heart of the Soudan,* whom 
Islam in all its stages, in its decadence no 
less than in its vigorous youth, seems 
capable of throwing off. Gibbon has some- 
where remarked that the use and abuse of 
religion are feeble to stem, they are irre- 
sistible to impel, the stream of national 
manners. Mohammed gave a religious 
sanction to some at least of the Arab na- 
tional froclivities —the appetite for war, 
for plgader, and for adventure —just as, 
four ¢énturies later, the popes enjoined 
upon the Christian chivalry of Europe as 
a penance, what they themselves regarded 
as a pastime, the armed pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land; and, in either case, the result 
was a sublime outburst of national and 
religious enthusiasm which it would have 
baffled all the cool calculations of a phil- 
osopher to anticipate, and all the received 
maxims of the art of war to resist. But, 
here again, the fact remains that religious 
wars are now scouted by all Christian 
nations. They are sanctioned, in theory 
at least, by all Muslim nations; and the 
theory passes into fact whenever, as in 
Africa, circumstances are favorable. The 
Muslim missionaries may carry the Koran 
in one hand, and many, perhaps most, of 
the conversions to Islam in Africa are 
now effected by it alone; but potentially, 
at least, he carries the sword in the other, 
and, for many centuries, Islam has thus 
been a fertile source of war in Africa ona 
large scale. 

Fourthly, and most important of all, 
polygamy and its attendant evils. Mo- 
hammed did something, according to his 
light, for the condition of women; but it 
was not very much. The limitation of 
the number of authorized wives to four, 
does not go far if, practically, there is un- 
limited freedom of divorce, and if, at the 
same time, the whole of a Muslim master’s 
female slaves are, by the Muslim law, 
placed at his absolute disposal. That 
woman is regarded as a chattel and noth- 
ing more, is painfully evident throughout 
the Muslim world, and chastity, as was 
pointed out in a very able article in the 
Spectator the other day, is not, therefore, 
in any higher sense of the word, a Muslim 
virtue. It is impossible to discuss the 
subject adequately here. Polygamy is a 
gigantic evil, corrupting society at the 
fountain-head. How can society be even 
tolerably pure when the family, which is 
the source and school of all the gentler, 


* See Blyden’s Christianity, Islam, and the Negro 
Race, pp. 10 and 358-360. 
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all the more saintly, all the less self- 
regarding virtues, is tainted? Eliminate 
from Christendom all that the mother, the 
wife, the sister, and the daughter have 
done for it, and what would the residuum 
be like? The manly virtues, which are 
unquestionably inculcated by Islam, lose 
half their value, and more than half their 
beauty, when they are not set off and re- 
lieved by the gentler, How then can 
Christianity, however hopeless, at times, 
the struggle may appear, be expected to 
_retire from it, and contentedly to acqui- 
esce in the possession by Islam of so large 
a portion of the earth, when Islam leaves 
half of all its votaries —the whole female 
sex, that is—almost in the position in 
which it found them? 

I now pass on to the second division of 
my subject, What Christianity has done, 
or may do, for Africa; and how, in view 
of the above facts and influences, she 
ought to regard the great kindred religion. 
And I shall be able to treat this part of 
the subject more briefly than I have done 
the first, partly, because much that 1 might 
be disposed to enlarge on, follows natu- 
rally from what I have already said, and 
partly, because I have discussed the whole 
subject fully, and in a spirit and with ob- 
jects from which I have, as yet, seen no 
good reason to depart, in my lectures on 
“ Mohammed and Mohammedanism.” 

There is no disguising the fact that, 
hitherto, with the exception of one or two 
isolated spots, such as Abbeokuta and 
Kuruman, Christian effort has been any- 
thing but markedly successful in Africa. 
No benefits comparable in extent or char- 
acter to those which I have pointed out 
as the result of Mohammedanism have 
been, as yet, conferred on Africa by Chris- 
tianity ; and, on the other hand, the suf- 
ferings inflicted, at all events in past times, 
on this the most backward and the most 
heavily weighted, by geographical and 
other peculiarities, of all the great divis- 
ions of the world, by nations calling them- 
selves Christian, bear only too close an 
analogy to those which have been, and 
still are, inflicted on them by Muslims. 
For many centuries, the maritime and 
commercial nations of Europe have torn 
away tens of thousands of Africans from 
their homes, with every circumstance of 
atrocity, and carried them off to a living 
death in the New World. The horrors of 
the “middle passage” and of the cotton 
plantation may well be set against those 
of the inland slave traffic in the hands of 
Muslims, and intemperance in the matter 
of intoxicating liquors, which extends ex- 





actly so far as European influence extends, 
may be regarded as, at least, a partial set- 
off to the degradation of women, and to 
the sensuality which, too often, accompa- 
nies Mohammedanism. Christianity is in 
no sense to blame for this, but Christian 
nations are. If Christian philanthropy, in 
which England has taken the leading part, 
has, at last, succeeded in abolishing the 
oceanic slave-trade, it has only succeeded 
in undoing what Christian nations them- 
selves began; and, as our sad experience 
in Ireland shows, it is easier far to remove 
abuses than to undo the impression which 
those abuses have created, and which has 
been burned into the souls of the suffer- 
ers. What wonder, as Mr. Blyden re- 
marks, that no single African tribe as a 
tribe, and no leading African chief as a 
chief, has, as yet, been converted to Chris- 
tianity on the west coast of Africa? Not 
that there has been any want of effort 
during the last hundred years. There is 
is hardly a nation or a denomination in 
Christendom which has not done its little 
something towards wiping out the stain. 
Protestant missionaries have vied with 
Catholic, Nonconformists of every type 
with Episcopalians, Americans with Swiss, 
and Scotchmen with Englishmen. In no 
country in the world has that “enthu- 
siasm of humanity” which, whether it is 
acknowledged or not, is, except in rare 
and isolated cases, the result of Christian- 
ity and Christianity alone, manifested it- 
self in nobler individual efforts for the 
good of the suffering and the degraded. 
Moffat and Livingstone and Krapf and 
Rebmann in the front rank of all, and 
Bishops Mackenzie, and Steere, and Han- 
nington, in the second, are but the better- 
known and more brilliant examples of a 
long succession of Christian philanthro- 
pists, who, filled with burning love to man 
and unfaltering faith in God, and flinging 
to the winds all considerations of wealth, 
and ease, and social position, and worldly 
honor, have left behind them house and 
home, and friends and country, and every- 
thing which is ordinarily supposed to 
make life worth having, if, haply, they 
might help forward into light some of the 
inhabitants of the dark continent. 

Why, then, has Christianity failed? If 
we can discover the causes of the failure, 
then, as Lord Bacon is fond of pointing 
out, unless the causes are altogether in- 
tractable and irremovable, we have great 
“grounds of hope” for the future ; and, 
on this subject, I would, once again, take 
the opportunity of begging every one who 
is interested in it, to study the first three 
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essays of Mr. Blyden’s volume. The first, 
on “Mohammedanism and the Negro 
Race,” is perhaps the most striking of the 
three, and the gem of the whole volume. 
I need do little more, in this part of my 
paper, than epitomize and reproduce, mz- 
tatis mutandis, some of his points. 

First and foremost, then, Christianity 
has come to the negro—if I may use a 
phrase which is all too familiar to English- 
men at present, and with all too little reason 
— ina“ foreign garb.” Mohammedanism, 
though it had the sword to back it, first 
reached the negro when he was in his own 
country, when he was amidst his own sur- 
roundings, and when he was master of 
himself. It was not till it had acclima- 
tized itself and taken root in the soil of 
Africa, that it was handed on to others, 
and then, no longer exclusively by Arab 
warriors or missionaries, but by men of 
the negro’s own race, his own proclivities, 
his own color. It was a call to a// who 
received it to come up higher, politically, 
socially, morally, religiously; to elevate 
themselves above their surroundings, and 
then, in turn, toelevate them. It was able 
to accommodate itself, as it has been able 
amongst other races who have embraced 
it— the Arabs, the Syrians, the Persians, 
the Afghans, the Hindus, the Malays, the 
East India Islanders, the Chinese, the 
Turks, the Turcomans, the Egyptians, 
and the Moors —to many of the customs 
and peculiarities of the negro race. It 
thus, in time, became amalgamated with 
those customs, and passed on to fresh and 
ever-fresh tribes, with an ever-increasing 
momentum and prestige. Christianity, on 
the other hand, first reached the negro 
when he was a slave ina foreign land. It 
was, or appeared to be, the creed, not of 
his friends, his well-wishers, his kindred, 
but of his masters and his oppressors. 
His teachers differed from him in educa- 
tion, in manners, in color, in civilization. 
An immeasurable gap yawned between 
them. However humane his purpose, his 
Christian instructor evidently regarded 
him with something of that instinctive 
feeling of race repulsion which has been 
felt even by the warmest Abolitionists, 
and makes itself painfully evident wher- 
ever the black man comes in contact with 
the white. Thus, when the negro in 
America accepted Christianity, it was 
chiefly that side of it which bids men look 
to a better world to right the wrongs and 
woes of this ; and the practical duties most 
forcibly impressed upon him—as some 
of the still existing catechisms quoted b 
Mr. Blyden show — were those of humil- 
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ity, of submission, of contentment with 
that not very desirable condition of life to 
which it was assumed that it had pleased 
God to.call him. The other side of Chris- 
tianity — the side which has produced the 
most active and noblest heroism, side by 
side with the saintly virtues, the heroism 
of Polycarp and the monk Telemachus, of 
St. Boniface and St. Bernard, of King 
Alfred and King Louis the Ninth, of Las 
Casas and St. Francis Xavier, of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Admiral Coligny, of Henry 
Martin and William Wilberforce, of Henry 
and John Lawrence, of General Gordon 
and Father Damien — was almost a closed 
book to him. 

Secondly, Christianity came to the ne- 
gro, not as a development from within, 
but as a system from without. The white 
man’s religion was a part of the white- 
man’s civilization which, as far as possi- 
ble, was to be swallowed with it; and 
therefore it is, as Mr. Blyden points out, 
that everywhere in Christian lands the 
negro plays, at the present moment, the 
part of the slave, the ape, or the puppet. 
His efforts to conform to the canons of 
taste suggested indirectly by Christian 
art, as well as directly by Christian teach- 
ing, have undermined and destroyed his 
individuality and his self-respect, and 
made him the stunted, spiritless creature 
with which we are all familiar. Thus Mr. 
Blyden himself heard a negro at one of 
those prayer-meetings which form so large 
and so happy a part of the negro’s life in 
the United States, pray to the Deity “to 
stretch out his Zi/y white hands” to his 
worshippers ; while another, preaching on 
the words “ We shall be like him,” ex- 
claimed, “ Brethren, imagine a beautiful 
white man with blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and 
flaxen hair, and we shall be like him.” lf 
the idiosyncrasies of race are, as I believe 
them to be, the most precious heritage 
of man, and, therefore, deserve to be 
guarded with the tenderest and the most 
jealous care; if a lower development on 
the lines indicated by nature is more gen- 
uine, more real, more lasting than a higher 
development which is, at the time, alto- 
gether alien to them, then there is some- 
thing we wrong in the way in which 
Christianity has hitherto been presented 
to the negro in Christian lands. 


From the lessons he every day receives 
[says Mr. Blyden] the Negro unconsciously 
imbibes the conviction that, to be a good man, 
he must be like the white man. He is not 
brought up — however he may deserve it—to 
be the companion, the equal, the comrade of 
the white man, but his imitator and his para- 
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site. To be himself in a country where every- 
thing ridicules him is to be nothing —less, 
worse than nothing. To be as like the white 
man as possible, to copy his outward appear- 
ance, his peculiarities, his manners, the ar- 
rangement of his toilet, this is the aim of the 
Christian Negro, his aspiration. The only 
virtues which under the circumstances he ac- 
quires are the parasitical. Imitation is not 
discipleship. The Mohammedan Negro is a 
much better Mohammedan than the Christian 
Negro is a Christian, because the Muslim 
Negro as a learner is a disciple, not an imi- 
tator. A disciple, when freed from leading- 
strings, may become a producer; an imitator 
never rises above a mere copyist. With the 
disciple progress is from within; the imitator 
grows by accretion from without. The learn- 
ing required by a disciple gives him capacity ; 
that gained by an imitator terminates in itself; 
the one becomes a capable man, the other is 
a mere sciolist. This explains the difference 
between the Mohammedan and the Christian 
Negro. 

Thirdly, Christianity has hitherto come 
to the negro weighted with the shortcom- 
ings and the crimes of its professors. 
Rum and gunpowder supplied, in un- 
limited quantities, to races in the condi- 
tion of the west-African negro speak for 
themselves, and are a poor recommenda- 
tion for the efforts of. Christian mission- 
aries. Selfishness, cruelty, and immoral- 
ity have been the distinguishing marks of 
the European traders of all nations deal- 
ing with the west coast, and the alliances 
which we have been in the habit of con- 
tracting, for purposes of our own, with 
the weaker races on the sea-board — with 
the Fantees, for instance — cutting off the 
more manly races of the interior, such as 
the Ashantees, from the natural outlet for 
their energies and commerce, have been a 
fertile source of those little wars which 
are anything but little in the hatreds 
which they engender, and the ill effects 
which they leave behind them. The Por- 
tuguese have occupied extensive settle- 
ments along hundreds of miles of coast 
on each side of Africa, for more than three 
hundred years ; and, during the whole of 
that time, they have not taken one single 
step to elevate the natives. As slave- 
traders, according to the explicit and 
repeated statements of Dr. Livingstone, 
they have shown themselves to be more 
heartless and more brutal than the Arabs 
themselves. Remove them from Africa 





fatal hindrance to the spread of Christian- 
ity is the lives of those who profess it, and 
nowhere is this more the case — I think 
I might say, so much the case — as on the 
coast-of Africa. 

Fourthly, Christianity has, as yet, been 
offered, chiefly, to the least promising of 
the races of Africa, and that, too, under 
the least promising physical conditions. 
How is this? Almost all round Africa, 
and most markedly so along the coast of 
Guinea, there runs, for the breadth of 
from twenty to one hundred and fifty 
miles inland from the coast, a belt of ma- 
larious country, consisting of low-lying 
plains and vast mangrove swamps, which 
are covered with masses of decaying veg- 
etation. The climate is hot and moist, 
the sun beats fiercely down, and the foul 
fog which it draws up from the stagnant 
waters is charged with death. If it does 
not destroy life at once, at least, like opium- 
eating, it slowly saps all the vital forces. 
The nobler beasts of burden themselves 
sicken and die in this pestilential atmo- 
sphere. No amount of care enables them 
to live out their natural term. Woe to the 
European visitor who leaves his vessel 
and incautiously passes a night upon the 
shore! He, sometimes, falls a victim at 
once, or, worse still, he carries about 
henceforward a sentence of death within 
himself. Sierra Leone itself has long 
been known as “the white man’s grave.” 
Those Europeans who manage, somehow 
or other, to acclimatize themselves, are 
generally the least favorable specimens of 
theirrace. It is not, as Mr. Blyden points 
out, the “ fittest,” but the “ unfittest,” who 
survive. The finer and more manly Af- 
rican races who live behind the coast 
ranges of mountains and within the central 
plateau, with its more moderate tempera- 
ture and invigorating air, when they ven- 
ture down to this fever-stricken region, 
themselves gradually degenerate, ‘physi- 
cally and morally, even as did the hardy 
Samnites of old, when they pressed down 
from their mountain fastnesses in the 
central Apennines to the luxurious shores 
of Campania. With noble self-devotion, 
but, it must be added, with strange short- 
sightedness, European missionaries have 
thrown themselves into this hopeless 
region, and, with rapidly enfeebling bodies 
and minds, have labored on among a peo- 


to-morrow, and, with the exception of a| ple who are physically incapacitated, even 
few fine buildings, not one beneficent trace | if Christianized, for any vigorous exertion, 
of their three hundred years of rule will| till death released them. Not a single 


they leave behind them. All the world 
over —in India, in China, in the South 
Sea Islands, in New Zealand —the most 


|missionary settlement, except the few 
| struggling stations along the pestilential 


lower Niger, has, I believe, yet been 
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planted a hundred miles from the west- 
African coast, among those nobler races, 
such as the Mandingoes or the Fulahs, 
one convert from among whom would be 
worth, as a centre of new influence, and as 
an omen of hope for the future, any num- 
ber of natives of the coast. 

Lastly, and most important of all, Chris- 
tianity has, with very few exceptions, 
hitherto been offered to the negro by the 
European missionary, not in its native 
simplicity, not as it must have appeared 
to the disciples when they were following 
about their Master from place to place, 
listening to his words of gentle wisdom, 
watching his acts of mercy and of love 
among the outcast, the poor, and the be- 
reaved, and only very gradually gathering, 
— and some of them not till the very end, 
— truer and wider notions of his divine 
mission, but as a complex whole, with the 
dust of circumstances and controversies 
and centuries around it, with its Prayer- 
Book and its Thirty-nine Articles, with 
its orders and degrees, with all that it has 
done for civilization, and with all that 
civilization, for good or for evil, has added 
to it. As such, it is altogether too com- 
plicated, too mysterious, too metaphysical, 
too vast, for the native mind. Would it 
not be well then to “try back,” to bear in 
mind as the first and most fundamental 
truth of all, that meatis suitable for grown 
men, that milk is suitable for babes, and 
to apply, in its simple and far-reaching 
wisdom, the old maxim of the Moravian 
missionaries, that it was wise to teach 
their converts to count the number three 
before they talked to them of the doctrine 
of the Trinity? When a monk of Iona, 
who had been sent to preach the gospel 
to the heathens of Northumbria, had re- 
turned disheartened to his native country, 
reporting that success was hopeless among 
a people so stubborn and so barbarous, 
“Was it their stubbornness or your sever- 
ity?” asked another monk who was sit- 
ting by. ‘ Did you forget God’s word to 
give them the milk first and then the 
meat?’ The speaker was Aidan, who 
afterwards became first Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and whose wise maxims, carried 
out by himself and a generation or two of 
men like him, were the means of Chris- 
tianizing the whole of northern England. 
“ T have many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” The golden 
rule of doing to others as we would be 
done by can surely reach the most untu- 
tored intellect. The divine beauty of the 
central character of Christianity can surely 
touch the hardest heart. 
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The obstacles I have enumerated to the 
spread of Christianity among the African 
negroes need only to be stated, to make it 
clear that some of them no longer exist to 
the extent to which they once did, and 
that others are removable or capable of 
indefinite modification, as Christendom 
becomes, and exactly in proportion as she 
becomes, worthy of herself. Of course 
there are other and more fundamental dif- 
ficulties, such as the appearance of tri- 
theism which Christianity, in the shape in 
which it is often presented, must needs 
wear in the eyes of a stern monotheist, 
who owes his whole mental and moral ele- 
vation, such as it is, to his rejection of the 
many and the worship of the one God. 
On this I might have much to say, but 
will only remark here that the short chap- 
ter of the Koran, which Muslims look 
upon as equal in value to a third of the 
whole, — 


Say there is one God alone, 

God the Eternal. 

He begetteth not and He is not begotten, 
And there is none like Him, 


and other passages in which Mohammed 
fulminated against what he supposed to be 
the Christian doctrine, are directed against 
notions which Christians, no less than 
Muslims, would reject. For it has been 
pointed out by Dr. Badger in an able arti- 
cle on my book, in a former number of 
this review, that the word wa/ada, used 
by Mohammed in these passages, involves 
notions of sex and of physical generation 
in their grosser form, and that it was 
against these that he hurled his anathe- 
mas. It was natural that he should do 
so; for, in Arabia, the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity was usually believed to be 
a Trinity of a father, a mother, anda son! 
In one passage of the Koran, Mohammed 
represents the Almighty as apostrophiz- 
ing Jesus—whom, it should be remem- 
bered, he no less than St. John calls 
the “ Word of God,” and sometimes, also, 
a “Spirit of God’ *— with the question, 
“Hast thou indeed said unto men, Take 
me and my mother Mary for two Gods 
beside God?’’ Once make this clear to 
Christians as well as Muslims, and to 
Muslims as well as Christians, and what a 
host of misconceptions will gradually dis- 
appear, and how much room be left for 
mutual approximation, or it may be, “at 
last far off, at last for all,” even for com- 
plete amalgamation and union! 
Mohammedanism presents special diffi- 
culties to Christian missionaries every- 


* Koran, Sura iv. 169 
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where, but some of these difficulties have 
been created, and all have been inten- 
sified, by the fact that Christians have, 
all too often, failed to recognize the true 
greatness of the founder of Islam and the 
vast amount of good contained in the sys- 
tem which he founded. This tone of 
mind is now rapidly improving, as my rec- 
ollections of thirteen years ago convince 
me. The case of Mohammedanism in 
Africa is, in many respects, peculiar, and 
it affords special grounds of hope, if the 
right steps are taken, and taken soon, that 
many of those who now call themselves 
Mohammedans will be able to rise to 
something better. It is perfectly true, as 
Canon Taylor remarks, that no pagan 
tribe in Africa which has accepted Islam, 
has ever yet fallen back on paganism, or 
has ever yet advanced to Christianity. 
But this is only another way of stating the 
fact that Islam raises the natives too much 
to allow of their reverting to the one, it 
does not raise them high enough to make 
them wish of themselves to rise still fur- 
ther to the other. Highly competent ob- 
servers, like Mr. Blyden, tell us that 
Mohammedanism sits, as yet, very lightly 
on many African tribes. It is not so 
stereotyped into the mind and character of 
the African as it always has been into that 
of the Asiatic; and the very fact that 
there are millions of negroes in America 
and the West India Islands who not only 
call themselves Christians, but many of 
whom are men of cultivation, and lead 
more or less Christian lives, is proof posi- 
tive that there is no insuperable impedi- 
ment of race. Is there not room to hope 
that many of these men, returning to their 
own country and finding a unique base of 
operations ready to their hand in the 
negro and Christian republic of Liberia, 
may be able to present Christianity to 
their fellow-countrymen in a shape in 
which it has never yet been presented — 
in which it would be very difficult for 
Europeans or Americans ever to succeed 
in presenting it—to them, and may so 
develop a type of Christianity and civil- 
ization combined, which shall be neither 
American nor European, but African, 
redolent alike of the people and of the 
soil? Men like Mr. Blyden of Liberia, 
like the Rev. James Johnson of Lagos, 
like the hereditary prince of Quiah, Tet- 
teh Agamazong—all of whom it is m 

privilege to know well —and I might add, 
too, Bishop Crowther of the Niger Mis- 
sion, whom I do not know — seem to me, 
in point of sympathy, of zeal, of intellec- 
tual culture, and of ardent patriotism, to 


be the very type of men that is wanted for 
the work. They are ready for it; others 
will follow their example ; and under their 
teaching, if I may quote a few words that 
I have written elsewhere upon this sub- 
ject, I can see no reason why African Mo- 
hammedans, whilst they cling as strongly 
as ever to their rigid monotheism, and to 
their unfaltering belief in the divine mis- 
sion of their Prophet, should not, as they 
grow in knowledge of the real character 
of the Christian faith, be able to recognize 
that the Christ of the Gospels was some- 
thing ineffably above the Christ of those 
Christians from whom alone Mohammed 
drew his notions of him, that he was a 
perfect mirror of that one primary attri- 
bute of the Eternal of which Mohammed 
could catch only a far-off glance, and 
which, had it been shown to him as it 
really was, must needs have taken pos- 
session of his soul. In this way, and in 
this way best, can Christianity, at present, 
act upon Mohammedanism, not by a 
rough and rude attempt to sweep it into 
oblivion, for what of truth there is in it — 
and I have shown that there is an im- 
mense amount of truth— can never die, 
but by gradually and, perhaps, almost 
imperceptibly, breathing into its vast and 
still vigorous frame a newer, a purer, and 
a diviner life. 

In any case, I would remark, in conclu- 
sion, that difficulties, and dangers, and 
discouragements have, throughout her his- 
tory, served rather to stimulate than to 
depress the energies of the Christian 
Church; and, looking at what Christianity 
has, even in these latter days, in spite of 
all the obstacles to which I have alluded, 
been able to accomplish with the South 
Sea Islanders, who have embraced it in 
large numbers, with the New Zealanders, 
with the negroes in America and the West 
Indies, with the natives of isolated regions 
like Abbeokuta and Bechuana Land in 
Africa, or like Tinnevelly and Travancore 
in India, I can see no reason for with- 
drawing from the contest and giving it up 
in despair. Is the case of a missionary 
going, for the first time, among the Ashan- 
| tees or the inhabitants of Uganda more 
| hopeless, or are the people in a worse 
state of barbarism, than were the Anglo- 
Saxons when they first received the visit 
of Augustine, the Suevians the visits of 
Columban and St. Gall, the Teutonic 








tribes of St. Boniface, the Bulgarians of 
| Cyril and Methodius, the Northmen of 
St. Anschar? The resources of Chris- 
| tianity are not yet exhausted. A religion 
| which does not attempt to propagate itself 























is only half alive. It exists, it does not 
live ; and who will say that Christianity is 
only half alive, or that every honorable 
motive which leads a devout Mussulman 
to wish to propagate his creed, ought not 
to operate with tenfold force in the breast 
of every devout Christian? The resem- 
blances between the two creeds are indeed 
many and striking, as I have implied 
throughout; but, if I may once more 
quote a few words which I have used else- 
where in dealing with this question, the 
contrasts are even more striking than the 
resemblances. The religion of Christ 
contains whole fields of morality and whole 
realms of thought which are all but out- 
side the religion of Mohammed. It opens 
humility, purity of heart, forgiveness of 
injuries, sacrifice of self, to man’s moral 
nature; it gives scope for toleration, 
development, boundless progress to his 
mind; its motive power is stronger even 
as a friend is better than a king, and love 
higher than obedience. _I ts realized ideals 
in the various paths of human greatness 
have been more commanding, more many- 
sided, more holy, as Averroes is below 
Newton, Harun below Alfred, and Ali 
below St. Paul, Finally, the ideal life of 
all is far more elevating, far more majes- 
tic, far more inspiring, even as the life of 
the founder of Mohammedanism is below 
the life of the founder of ChriStianity. 

If, then, we believe Christianity to be 
truer and purer in itself than Islam and 
than any other religion, we must needs 
wish others to be partakers of it; and the 
effort to propagate it is thrice blessed — 
it blesses him that offers, no less than 
him who accepts it; nay, it often blesses 
him who accepts it not. The last words 
of a dying friend are apt to linger in the 
chambers of the heart till the heart itself 
has ceased to beat; and the last recorded 
words of the founder of Christianity are 
not likely to pass from the memory of his 
Church till that Church has done its work. 
They are the marching orders of the Chris- 
tian army; the consolation for every past 
and present failure ; the earnest and the 
warrant, in some shape or other, of ulti- 
mate success. The value of a Christian 
mission is not, therefore, to be measured 
by the number of its converts. The pres- 
ence in a heathen or a Muslim district of 
a single man who, filled with the mission- 
ary spirit, exhibits in his preaching and, 
so far as may be, in his life, the self-deny- 
ing and the Christian virtues, who is 
charged with sympathy for those among 
whom his lot is cast, who is patient of 
disappointment, and of failure, and of the 
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sneers of the ignorant’ or the irreligious, 
and who works steadily on with a single 
eye to the glory of God and the good of 
his fellow-men, is, of itself, an influence 
for good, and a centre from which it 
radiates, wholly independent of the num- 
ber of converts he is able to enlist. 
There is a vast number of such men en- 
gaged in mission work all over the world, 
and our best Indian statesmen, some of 
whom, for obvious reasons, have been 
hostile to direct proselytizing efforts, are 
unanimous as to the quantity and quality 
of the services they render. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more shallow, or more 
disingenuous, or more misleading, than to 
attempt to disparage Christian missions 
by pitting the bare number of converts 
whom they claim against the number 
of converts claimed by Islam. The num- 
bers are, of course, enormously in favor of 
Islam. But does conversion mean the 
same, or anything like the same, thing in 
each? Is it 7 Jari materia, and if not, 
is the comparison worth the paper on 
which it is written? The submission to 
the rite of circumcision and the repetition 
of a confession of faith, however noble 
and however elevating in its ultimate ef- 
fect, do not necessitate, they do not even 
necessarily tend towards what a Christian 
means by a change of heart. It is the 
characteristic of Mohammedanism to deal 
with batches and with masses. It is 
the characteristic of Christianity to speak 
straight to the individual conscience. The 
conversion of a whole pagan community 
to Islam need not imply more effort, more 
sincerity, or more vital change, than the 
conversion of a single individual to Chris- 
tianity. The Christianity accepted whole- 
sale by Clovis and his fierce warriors, in 
the flush of victory, on the field of battle, 
or by the Russian peasants, when they 
were driven by the Cossack whips into 
the Dnieper, and baptized there by force 
—these are truer parallels to the tribal 
conversions to Mohammedanism in Africa 
at the present day. And, whatever may 
have been their beneficial effects in the 
march of the centuries, they are not the 
Christianity of Christ, nor are they the 
methods or the objects at which a Chris- 
tian missionary of the present day would 
dream of aiming. A Christian missionary 
could not thus bring over a pagan or a 
Muslim tribe to Christianity, even if he 
would; he ought not to —- thus to bring 
them over, even if he could. ‘“ Mission- 
ary work,” as remarked by an able writer 
in the Spectator the other day, “is sow- 


ing, not reaping, and the sowing of a 
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plant which is slow to bear.” At times, 
the difficulties and discouragements may 
daunt the stoutest heart and the most liv- 
ing faith. But God is greater than our 
hearts and wider than our thoughts, and 
if we are able to believe in him at all, we 
must also believe that the ultimate tri- 
umph of Christianity —and by Christian- 
ity I mean not the comparatively narrow 
creed of this or that particular Church, 
but the divine spirit of its Founder, that 
spirit which, exactly in proportion as they 
are true to their name, informs, and ani- 
mates, and underlies, and overlies them 
all — is not problematical, but certain, and 
in his good time, across the lapse of ages, 
will prove to be, not local but universal, 
not partial but complete, not evanescent 
but eternal. 
R. BoswoRTH SMITH. 


From The National Review. 
MACAULAY AND MADAME 
D’ARBLAY. 

MACAULAY’S Essays must ever remain 
a standard work. His style is so clear, 
his presentation of facts so vivid, his 
arguments so cogent that the reader is at 
once captivated. Never doubting the cor- 
rectness of his own opinions, never allow- 
ing that anything worthy of notice can be 
said on the other side, this most trenchant 
of writers supplies a periect instance in 
literature of Horace’s saying that the self- 
confident man is leader. His judgments 
have the appearance of intuitions. His 
reasonings are like illustrations for his 
readers’ benefit. It seems impossible not 
to sit down at the feet of so decided a 
teacher. One naturally accepts his ax- 
ioms and finds his conclusions irresisti- 
ble. 

And on many subjects we may safely 
trust his guidance. He always appeals to 
our reason. He always seems master of 
his subject. Nevertheless, some serious 
flaws have been discovered in his ac- 
counts of public men. He has been 
shown, for instance, to have greatly mis- 
understood the relations between Warren 
Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, and to 
have made an unfortunate confusion about 
the Quaker Penn. His estimate of Lord 
Bacon’s judicial conduct has been proved 
to be beyond measure harsh and unfair. 
His theory of Boswell’s abilities and char- 
acter can have been accepted by few who 
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too little known “ New Examen ” furnish 
us with various examples of similar short- 
comings. 

The review of Madame D’Arblay’s 
diaries and other writings is as vigorous 
and entertaining as anything he ever 
wrote. A lengthy notice of a work 
abounding in reminiscences of George 
III. and Dr. Johnson, and composed by 
a lady in high favor with both those 
worthies, cannot but possess an abiding 
interest for the literary world. Let us 
hope that some of the interest thus ex- 
cited may extend to the present attempted 
exposure of the spirit in which that review 
was written, and of the misconceptions 
into which its renowned author has been 
betrayed. 

It was not against Madame D’Arblay 
herself that Macaulay's criticism of her 
writings was directed. Her journals were 
published posthumously, and he does not 
appear to have had much acquaintance 
with her. The true account of his pa- 
per in the Edinburgh Review on her 
works is to be found in the fact that his 
great opponent, John Wilson Croker, 
wrote a critique on them in the Quarterly 
Review soon after their publication. Ma- 
caulay’s article, published in the next num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, was evi- 
dently intended to counteract Croker’s. 
So that we have here the literary warfare 
between the two rival critics going on with 
all its ardor, the batteries being masked, 
but the firing hot. 

We shall better understand the spirit in 
which this essay was written if we first 
glance at the relation in which the two 
champions stood towards each other at 
the time of its publication. The origin of 
their mutual enmity appears to have been 
political, as it well may have been between 
him who invented the name of Conserva- 
tive for one party, and him who did more 
than any one else to affix the name of Lib- 
eral on the other. But it may suffice now 
to show what was the state of affairs be- 
tween them as author and critic only. 

A few years previously to the appear- 
ance of the two above-mentioned articles, 
Croker had issued an edition of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” with copious notes, 
Upon that work Macaulay pounced with 
merciless severity, inflicting on its author 
a castigation which must have been even 
more galling than that awarded by the 
same writer a year previously to Robert 
Montgomery. A host of misstatements, 
wrong dates, and childish dé¢ises are at- 





have read Carlyle’s paper on the subject; 
while the Quarterly Review and Paget’s 


tributed to the editor, such as, if correctly 
| alleged, no author’s reputation could sur- 
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vive. 
they are so arranged as to suggest their 
being but specimens from a store which 


And, with true Macaulayan art, 


might be drawn on ad libitum. This 
essay showed its author in all his glory. 
Not only does the famous schoolboy fig- 
ure in it twice, but a learned schoolgirl 
also makes her début. 

Not thus, however, could Croker be 
crushed. To his next edition of Boswell 
he prefixed a preface in which many of 
Macaulay’s allegations were extracted 
verbatim from the review, and answers to 
them were added in parallel columns. 
Nothing could be bolder or fairer than 
such a method of meeting the attack. And 
few things could be more amusing than a 
perusal of these two columns with a view 
to deciding between them. For example, 
the critic falls foul of the editor for saying 
Lord Montrose was beheaded, whereas 
the schoolboy knows he was hanged. 
But he is met with the unexpected retort 
that the marquis was hanged first and be- 
headed afterwards. Then again, the argu- 
ments ably marshalled on either side of 
the question whether a certain “ History 
of Prince Titi” was a fairy tale or a 
lampoon on Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and the learned arguments adduced to 
show that by 7heta Phi Johnson did or 
did not mean his departed friends, are so 
nicely balanced that the right conclusion 
from them is by no means certain even 
now. 

It was at the height of this contest that 
first the earlier volumes of Madame 
D’Arblay’s memoirs, and then a very 
damaging notice of them by Croker, ap- 
peared. Instinctively and instantly Ma- 
caulay set to work at an elaborate review 
of the same book, apparently independent, 
but really intended to supersede and de- 
molish that view of it which his rival had 
already put forth. 

This criticism was published in January, 
1843, within a year of the publication of 
the diary itself, an event which I, then a 
schoolboy fresh from “ Boswell,” but not 
yeta Wykehamist, well remember. The 
reviewer's animus is openly displayed in 
connection wth the first public event of 
the future Madame D’Arblay’s life, viz., 
her baptism as Frances Burney. He is 
very irate because “a bad writer of our 
own time,” Croker, to wit, “had searched 
the register of baptisms at Lynn,” in order 
to ascertain the authoress’s age. The 
critic’s abrupt manner of introducing the 
“worthless edition ” of ** Boswell,” “some 
sheets of which” may have been “seen 
round parcels of better books,” is some- 





what startling. The brief account now 
given may serve to make it intelligible. 

The Quarterly Reviewer had, some 
years previously, when noticing Madame 
D’Arblay’s “ Life of Dr. Burney,” made 
known to the world his discovery that the 
authoress was twenty-five years of age 
when she published “ Evelina.” He had 
also alleged, perhaps on doubtful evidence, 
that she had given herself out as younger. 
And Croker had obtained proof of her real 
age, as he had surely aright todo. With- 
out some such clue as the above history 
affords, it would be difficult to understand 
why one who ascertains the age at which 
an old lady had published her first work 
should for that reason be worse than a 
“savage,” an “asp,” or a “ pole-cat.” * 

Save for this strange outburst of private 
animosity, and for the reviewer’s joining 
in the extravagant outcry against a “ cer- 
visial coctor’s viduate dame ” marrying a 
highly respectable Italian singer, all the 
first part of the review is no less instruc- 
tive than interesting. It is doubtless 
rather severe on Dr. Burney, who could 
scarcely be expected to perceive in a mo- 
ment what a mine of wealth and talent he 
possessed in his supposed-dull daughter. 
But his satire on the doctor is really too 
good to be passed over. 


Dr. Burney [he says] was an amiable man, 
aman of good abilities, a man who had seen 
much of the world. But he seems to have 
thought that going to court was like going to 
heaven; that to see princes and princesses 
was a kind of beatific vision; that the exqui- 
site felicity enjoyed by such persons was not 
confined to themselves, but was communi- 
cated by some mysterious efflux or reflection 
to all who were suffered to stand at their 
toilets or to bear their trains. He overruled 
all his daughter’s objections, and himself es- 
corted her to her prison . . . and he went on 
his way homeward, rejoicing at her marvel- 
lous prosperity. 

The remainder of the article is chiefly 
occupied with Miss Burney’s life at court, 
the first-published volumes not extending 
far beyond the date of her leaving Wind- 
sor. Without entering into particulars as 
to the two authors’ treatment of the me- 
moirs, I may say generally that Croker 
sets before us, with large quotations in 
support of it, a portrait of Miss Burney in 
the character of a vain, silly, and selfish 
young woman, very kindly treated, and 
very little benefited by kind treatment. 
Macaulay, on the other hand, sets himself 
to prove that her life was exceedingly 
hard, her treatment, except on the king’s 


* Macaulay’s Essays, vol. iii., p. 377 
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part, remarkably unfeeling, her acceptance 
of an appointment at court a great mistake, 
obvious from the first. With the remark 
that Croker certainly makes too light of 
the difficulties encountered with Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and that there is some ap- 
pearance in his strictures of the spiteful- 
ness imputed to him by his antagonist, I 
now part company with the Quarterly 
Reviewer and confine myself to him of 
the Edinburgh. 

And yet I must first glance for a mo- 
ment at a verbal question wherein both 
writers are concerned. It may not seem 
very important what the title of Miss 
Burney’s office at court was, whether plain 
“dresser,” suggestive of a lady’s maid, or 
“keeper of the robes,” equally suggesting 
a deputy Duchess of Sutherland or Buc- 
cleuch. Croker declares, in opposition to 
her own statement, that the former was 
her proper designation; and I have been 
told by those who should know, that the 
persons who performed such undoubtedly 
menial duties as hers were called “ dress- 
ers,” both before and after her time. Ma- 
caulay, of course, took Frances Burney’s 
side, and will hear of no other name for 
her than “keeper of the robes.” And 
he is right. We may thank Miss Annie 
Ellis for having discovered in the official 
list of the roval household the name of 
Miss Burney as holder of that office. 

But under whatever style or title, the 
authoress of “ Evelina” had to answer the 
queen’s bell, to attend her toilet, and to 
look after her dresses just like any ordi- 
nary tiring-woman. Such duties were 
then performed for royalty by poor mem- 
bers of respectable families, who were not 
considered as degraded by their servitude, 
nor regarded as objects of pity from the 
unavoidable hardships entailed on them. 

The mere work however was far from 
being so heavy as the reviewer would 
have us think, and the relaxations were 
much greater than he allows. The morn- 
ings on which the guardians of the ward- 
robe were busy “rummaging drawers ” 
and laying out “fine clothes” were not 
those of all days, as he represents them, 
but only of two days in each week. In- 
stead of being, as he says, usually engaged 
till three o’clock, Miss Burney used on 
most days to take a good walk, and then 
to write her journal from three to five. 


Again, far from her life being that of a| 


servant chained to another very disagree- 
able and quarrelsome servant, our heroine 
was very frequently in the company of the 
queen or the princesses, with all of whom 
she was evidently from the first a great 


favorite. She was also constantly visiting 
or receiving her friends within the pre- 
cincts of the castle, and not unfrequently 
seeing visitors from without. She had, it 
is true, no regular holidays, therein re- 
sembling most persons in her position at 
that time and many now. But she had a 
large portion of most days nominally, and, 
save for her semi-attached colleague, actu- 
ally at her own disposal. She was admit- 
ted to the society of ladies of rank, like 
Lady Effingham and the Duchess of An- 
caster, in a manner altogether unusual for 
one whose humble position forbade her to 
appear on state occasions, and who, though 
personally a lady, was officially a lady's 
maid. 

In estimating her treatment by every 
inhabitant of the castle, from their Majes- 
ties down to “Cerbera,” or “John,” we 
should bear in mind that we have little or 
no evidence to go upon, beyond her own 
statements. We may believe her, or we 
may laugh ather. Indeed, there are times 
when we cannot avoid doing both. But 
we have very slight means of testing the 
truth of her assertions or the correctness 
of her impressions. On the whole I be- 
lieve that our authoress may be trusted 
not only to mean but to convey the truth, 
Almost all the records in her diary are 
consistent with each other. The only 
unexplained point is her eagerness to get 
away from the equerries of an evening, 
when the king regularly visited them, and 
when absence from the party would not 
only deprive her of her “ vision,” but prob- 
ably bring upon her the royal displeasure. 

Nevertheless, though both truthful and 
intelligible, her journal will mislead us 
unless very carefully read. She mentions 
but rarely and slightly certain qualities of 
her own, which must have been exceed- 
ingly trying to persons accustomed to the 
regular habits of a court. Her frequent 
lateness in attendance, the slovenly, cap- 
less undress in which she sometimes left 
her room and ran through the house, her 
absurd difficulties, which threw Miss 
Planta into fits of laughter at Nuneham, 
her acts of inattention and forgetfulness 
when attiring the queen, her bad reading, 
her attempt to get promotion for her 
brother, her practice of presenting peti- 
tions, = stopped at last by a peremptory 
command, — such peccadillos as these she 
confesses ; and she is not bound to edify 
| her readers with an account of every par- 
ticular transgression. She must also have 
been decidedly indiscreet in her conduct 
towards Mr. Giffardier (Turbulent), who 





would not otherwise have alarmed her 
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modesty by his romps, or have stood be- 
hind the queen’s chair making hideous 
faces at her attendant. 

As described by herself, she undoubt- 
edly appears a less pitiable and more inde- 
pendent person than Macaulay represents 
her. But we have not yet noticed the 
manner in which Queen Charlotte com- 
ported herself towards her, a subject on 
which the reviewer is very eloquent and 
very bitter. 

Yes, the “sweet queen” fares but ill 
at his hands. It does not occur to him 
that honest Fanny Burney would not be 
constantly giving her Majesty that epi- 
thet, and singing her praises in such varied 
strains, if they were not deserved, As for 
his statement that sickness was to be con- 
sidered a pretence until it proved fatal, 
there is not the slightest symptom of any 
such feeling on the queen’s part, though 
there may be some on the king’s with 
regard to his equerries. On several occa- 
sions, as we find from her narrative, Miss 
Burney was absent from her duties for a 
longer or shorter time, through illness. 
She was always left to judge for herself as 
to the need of such absence. By no word 
or sign did the queen ever try to hasten her 
return. So far from it, both she and the 
princesses, especially that peerless prin- 
cess royal, used frequently to visit her 
when unwell, and on one day at least the 
queen went to see her twice. 

It is true that the royal mistress appears 
never to have realized the extent of her 
servant’s sufferings; and to the end she 
continued in the belief that the long- 
deferred resignation need not take place. 
Queen Charlotte was mistaken there. But 
if her only fault was an unwillingness to be 
persuaded that her favorite domestic must 
leave her, such an error shows no want of 
“ sweetness,” though some of “light.” 

T he queen, according to our reviewer, 
was not only harsh and unfeeling, but 
stingy and even false. On this last point 
I must say that Macaulay has gone even 
beyond his usual dextrous exaggeration, 
and placed himself in a position of singu- 
lar discredit. We must here recur to his 
own words. 

He first says, and says truly, that Dr. 
Burney had expected for his daughter 
“some worldly advantage not set down in 
the contract of service; but whatever he 
expected he certainly got nothing. Miss 
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He then proceeds to remark :— 


We have looked carefully through the 
Diary in the hope of finding some trace of the 
extraordinary benefactions on which the Doc- 
tor reckoned. But we can discover only a 
trace of a promise, never performed, of a 
gown; and for this gown Miss Burney was 
expected to return thanks, such as might have 
suited the beggar with whom St. Martin... 
divided his cloak. 


It seems rather unreasonable that be- 
cause Dr. Burney chose to expect for his 
daughter “extraordinary benefactions,” 
therefore Queen Charlotte should be 
blamed for not affording them. If the 
doctor “ reckoned ” as alleged, he reckoned 
without his host. Such expectations were 
purely gratuitous and personal, nor was 
there any need of inquiring into their ful- 
filment. When, however, Macaulay tells 
us that he has “looked carefully through 
the Diary, in the hope of finding some 
trace of ” such benefactions, and “ can dis- 
cover only a trace of a promise, never 
performed, of a gown,” for which non- 
existent gown the most abject acknowledg- 
ments were required, we can only acquit 
him of falsehood by imputing to him gross 
carelessness. 

For first, instead of a beggar’s thanks, 
or any thanks at all being required for a 
present not yet given, all we find is that 
Mrs. Schwellenberg would not let Miss 
Burney refuse the queen’s gift, but told 
her that any present from her Majesty to 
any of her ladies, “‘ when [2.2. if] it was the 
Duchess of Ancaster,” must be gratefully 
received. 

And next, it is certain from each of two 
passages, that the gown was given,* and 
a remarkably handsome gown it was. “I 
wore,” says the diarist, “my memorable 
present gown this day in honor of the 
princess royal. It is a lilac tabby. I 
saw the king for a moment at night, as he 
returned from the castle; and he gra- 
ciously admired it, calling out: ‘ Emily 
[z.e., Princess Amelia] should see Miss 
Burney’s gown now, and she would think 
her fine enough.’ ” 

A second time allusion is made to this 
present, when the queen gives Frances 
three bunches of double violets, received 
from Stoke that morning. Her comment 
is, “I quite longed to tell her how much 
more I valued that gift, presented by her 
own hand, than the richest tabby in the 





Burney had been hired for board and lodg- 
ing, and £2004 year. 
and £200 a year she duly received.” He 
forgets that for five years’ service she was 


world by a deputy.” It is passing strange 
Board and lodging | 12 


that this twice-told tale of a tabby, sug- 
gestive, to the male mind, of a cat rather 





pensioned off with £100 a year. 





* Vol. ii., pp. 189, 277 (large 8vo. edition) 
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than of a garment, should have escaped 
the reviewer’s keen eyes. 

Again, on New Year’s day, 1787, there 
is an entry in which mention is made, not 
only of the queen’s liberality towards Miss 
Burney, but also of her habitually giving 
New Year’s gifts to all her household of 
the upper class. “ Mine,” she says, ‘ was 
very elegant, a complete set of very beau- 
tiful white and gold china, and a coffee-pot, 
tea-pot, cream-jug and milk-jug, of silver, 
in forms remarkably pretty.” 

I do not remember ever to have met 
with another instance in which a critic, 
while professing careful search through a 
volume, has hazarded a statement which 
each of three several entries proves dis- 
tinctly to be false. 

From beginning to end of Fanny Bur- 
ney’s long and minute account of her 
intercourse with Queen Charlotte, there is 
not a trace of any harshness, tyranny, or 
unkindness in the queen’s character as 
portrayed by her. The admirably gra- 
cious, thoughtful, and forbearing demeanor 
invariably employed by her Majesty, un- 
der frequent and varying provocations, is 
beyond all praise. If a man cannot easily 
be a hero to his valet, still less, one would 
think, can a woman be a heroine to her 
maid, especially when that maid, instead 
of being to the manner born, is unsuited 
by health, habits, and station for any such 
employment. And yet a more perfect 
picture than is here presented of a royal 
lady in connection with a favorite servant 
can hardly be imagined. The queen must 
have been constantly provoked by her 
dresser’s peculiar ways. They and Mrs. 
Schwellenberg’s stories about them must 
have been an unfailing source of worry to 
a sovereign who had many things to do 
besides humoring one of her retainers. 
Yet never did she give Frances a good 
scolding. The royal couple are depicted 
throughout these volumes as devoted to 
the duties of their station, bent on pro- 
moting the happiness of all around them. 
Macaulay himself has no fault to find with 
the king’s conduct as here described ; and 
in order to make out a case against the 
consort, he is obliged to invent the un- 


warrantable statement that “Juno dele-| all simplicity. 


gated the execution of her wrath to 


her stinginess. The fact that she left no 
money at her death, but only a vast quan- 
tity of diamonds, looks as if her liberality 
had been excessive. Her trinkets were 
probably all gifts or legacies. She was 
not likely to invest all or any of her sav- 
ings in the purchase of jewellery, a kind of 
property which she never retained in her 
possession a moment beyond the time of 
her wearing it, and the wearing of which 
she ceased to enjoy after a fortnight’s 
experience. 

There is not in truth a single suggestion 
of illiberality, any more than of harshness 
or insincerity, on the part of Queen Char- 
lotte, throughout these volumes. Like all 
persons supposed to be richer than they 
are, her Majesty was exposed to unfavor- 
able comment on the part of those who 
were ignorant as to the truth. But when 
an able writer can find no other proofs of 
her penurious habits than her not giving 
presents that she did give, and her pur- 
chasing books where alone they could be 
had, we must pronounce our verdict 
against him. 

And now as regards the general ques- 
tion of Miss Burney’s appointment. So 
much stress is laid on the offer to her of 
a place in the royal household, and on her 
acceptance of it, that I feel bound to enter 
into some particulars respecting both these 
points. The impropriety of taking a young 
lady, of such talent that she had stormed 
fashionable society by her novels, of such 
delicate health that she had recently burst 
her stays with coughing, and placing her 
among strangers, where, amid other em- 
ployments, she would have to rise early 
and sit up late every day of her life, might 
well be obvious to all who knew her, and 
above all to herself. She was herself fully 
aware of the danger, as we shall see. It 
may be well to test Macaulay’s accuracy 
by comparing his account of her conduct 
with her own journals at the time. He is 
equally severe upon the proposal and upon 
its acceptance. Let us see what reasons 
he had for his judgment in either case. 

Of the acceptance he writes: “ No de- 
ception was practised. The conditions of 
the house of bondage were set forth with 
The hook was presented 
without a bait; the net was spread in the 


Alecto,” #.¢., that she set Mrs. Schwellen-| sight of the bird ; and the naked hook was 
berg at Miss Burney, while she herself | greedily swallowed, and the silly bird 


shrank from upbraiding her. 
His knack of turning everything to the 
queen’s disadvantage is really marvellous. 


made haste to entangle herself in the net.” 
One could readily imagine the daughter 
of a man like Dr. Burney acting in the 


Even her practice of occasionally sending | manner here described, and sending to 
for a rare book to some second-hand dealer | her correspondents the most unreserved 


is sneered at, as affording a specimen of 





expressions of delight at the distinction 




















thus conferred upon her. But she did 
nothing of the sort. No sooner was the 
offer made thaa she wrote a long letter to 
her friend Miss Cambridge, containing the 
following sentences: “ You cannot easily 
. . » picture to yourself the consternation 
with which I received this intimation... . 
I frankly owned to Mr. Smelt that no situa- 
tion of that sort was suited to my own taste 
or promising to my own happiness.” She 
adds that Mr. Smelt pressed acceptance 
on her, remarking: “In such a situation 
you may have opportunities of serving” 
your father and your friends, “such as 
scarce any other could afford you.” 

In a postscript to the same letter she 
writes: “I cannot, even to my father, 
utter my reluctance. ... I have always 
and uniformly had a horror of a life of 
servitude or dependence,” with more in 
the same strain. And again afterwards: 
“Tam married. . .. I look uponit in that 
light. I was averse to forming the union ; 
but my friends ... prevailed, and the 
knot is tied. . . . I will strain every nerve 
to succeed.” And this is what Lord Ma- 
caulay calls the fish seizing the unbaited 
hook, the bird making haste to entangle 
herself in the net! 

Not more fortunate is he in his estimate 
of Queen Charlotte’s motives in making 
the offer thus reluctantly accepted. “ With 
what object,” he says, “their Majesties 
brought her to their palace it is difficult to 
conceive. Their object could not have 
been to encourage her literary exertions 
... to promote her pecuniary interest 
. « » toobtain an eminently useful waiting- 
maid.” And then, having made up his 
mind that none of the objects for which 
her appointment was zof¢ made were ful- 
filled, he comes to the conclusion that the 
appointment was a thorough mistake. He 
would have done better to peruse the work 
more carefully, with a view to discovering 
the “object” which he had avowedly 
missed. To an attentive reader it is obvi- 
ous that, unreasonable as the arrangement 
may appear to us, there was neither delu- 
sion nor disappointment on either side. 
Else why were both parties so reluctant to 
end it? 

Miss Burney, as we have already seen, 
from the moment at which the post was 
offered her, hated the very thought of 
it. She not only dreaded servitude, she 
despised etiquette. Previously to her 
appointment she wrote a little paper sat- 
irizing the impropriety of so much as stir- 
ring in the queen’s presence. Life at 


court could hardly prove more irksome 
than she expected; and if her relations 
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with a few of the inmates were disagree- 
able, those with her Majesty and the 
princesses must have surpassed her expec- 
tations. So she bore up bravely in the 
course which she had adopted, and which 
she maintained from the first, not for her 
own but for her father’s sake. Had it not 
been for an occurrence to be noticed pres- 
ently, the tie between kindly sovereign 
and devoted subject might probably have 
continued for life, and Mrs. Delany’s Jro- 
téyée have become a worthy successor in 
royal favor to that truly estimable lady. 
With regard to the queen also, one 
would think that a less penetrating spirit 
than Macaulay’s could pierce the very 
slight mystery underlying this simple tale. 
The consort, like other people when they 
want a servant, naturally thought less of 
the servant’s interests than of her own. 
She certainly could not have been capti- 
vated by the skill in attiring of one who 
probably had never in her life dressed any 
one but herself. What she did want we 
can see from the manner in which she 
treated her attendant. She evidently 
wished to have about her a “ gentlewom- 
an,” as the phrase then was, full of life 
and talent, active-minded and accustomed 
to good English society, in fact, a charm- 
ing contrast to the old Haggerdorns and 
Schwellenbergs of whose ignorance and 
common ideas she was doubtless weary. 
Now here was exactly the person required, 
a pretty, amiable, and well-mannered lady, 
lively and clever, already welcomed by the 
best sets, and making herself quite at 
home among them; one, moreover, who 
hada mind so far above that of court un- 
derlings in general as to be conscious 
that though a slave she was not all a 
slave, that it was possible to exceed in ser- 
vility, and that to treat “the royals ” asa 
kind of superhuman beings was an error. 
Many a queen must have desiderated 
such a companion, but not many can have 
found it in their lady’s maid. When thus 
found however, she was invaluable. Thrice 
daily summoned as a matter of course, she 
was always at hand when wanted. Andso 
humble was her station that the favor 
shown her could excite but little jealousy. 
Her position therefore at court was some- 
thing perfectly unique. As we read, the 
truth gradually dawns upon us, that not 
one of royalty’s chosen companions could 
have been half so useful or half so much 
trusted as this lowly friend. The ladies 
of the bedchamber and the maids of honor 
were in residence but a portion of the 
year, and there was much of state and cer- 
emony in their relations to their royal 
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mistress. It was in fact Miss Burney 
whom the queen constantly consulted 
about matters whether of importance or 
of amusement. If accurate information 
about Warren Hastings’s trial was wanted, 
if there was need of some one to bring 
daily reports of the king’s health, or to 
have interviews with his physicians, none 
would serve the turn butshe. Andin like 
manner, when a fine old pair of gloves was 
to be given to Lord Harcourt, or a few 
adroit compliments on the queenly désha- 
bille were felt to be opportune, recourse 
was had to the same quarter, with a readi- 
ness which in itself sufficed to show how 
great was the confidence there reposed. 
Never has there been a history the mean- 
ing of which was more completely on the 
surface. The only puzzle about it is that 
any sensible person should have thought 
it one. 

So far then as man, or rather woman, 
disposed, the “knot tied” in July, 1786, 
was destined to be permanent, both parties 
being resolved that it should never be 
loosed. It was loosed in the end simply 
because the attendant’s health completely 
broke down. And the original cause of her 
failure in health was, it would appear, not 
the trials and fatigues of her post, serious 
as they were, still less any weariness of 
it. She was becoming more reconciled 
and inured to her career, when an event 
occurred the effect of which on every in- 
habitant of the castle was even more dis- 
turbing than could have been supposed. 
The whole routine of daily life was nec- 
essarily broken up so long as George 
III.’s attack of insanity lasted. Every 
person connected with his family or his 
household must have been thoroughly un- 
settled, full of public and private appre- 
hensions during the whole of that period. 
These results, and the cessation of all 
entertainments, were inevitable. But it 
would hardly occur to us that access to the 
palace must, so far as was possible, be de- 
nied to externs, “ because,” as the queen 
said, “everybody takes away something ” 
of bad news with him. Nor should we 
imagine that habits of daily exercise need 
be suspended for months together in con- 
sequence of such a calamity. Yet so it 
was. Our diarist herself, instead of con- 
tinuing her daily walks, was suddenly 
reduced to a state of almost total con- 





finement within doors. Her record on 
January 27th, 1789, is : “ Sir Lucas [Pepys] | 
declared that my confinement menaced my | 
health, and charged me to walk out and | 


walk for the first time since last October. 
Ten minutes in Kew Gardens are all the 
time I have spent out of doors since the 
middle of that month,” z.e., for about fif- 
teen weeks. 

After this her health began to fail. 
* Cerbera,” too, became more ill-tempered 
than ever, while even the “ Magnolia ” and 
the princess royal were sometimes a little 
dry. She bore up for another year and a 
half, and then wrote her resignation, 
which she kept by her for six months 
longer. At the end of another half-year 
“the prison was open, and Frances was 
free.” 

To expose fully all the reviewer’s soph- 
isms would be to copy out great part of 
the second and third volumes of the me- 
moirs. Enough has, I think, been said to 
show his utter perverseness when he pro- 
fesses not to comprehend “ what pleasure 
the queen can have found in having Miss 
Burney about her; ” enough also to show 
how unalip he describes her as “em- 
ployed only in mixing snuff and sticking 
pins,” or as being “ now and then in the 
course of five years asked to read aloud 
or to write a copy of verses.” Leaving 
those who wish for further information on 
such matters to seek it in her lively book, 
I will conclude these remarks on Macau- 
lay’s shortcomings in these strictures by 
mentioning two more instances in which 
he seems singularly at fault. 

** Now and then,” he says, “ poor Fran- 
ces might console herself . . . by joining 
in the ‘celestial colloquy sublime ’ of his 
Majesty’s equerries.” 

Now and then, indeed! Can any one 
have perused these volumes, however 
cursorily, without perceiving that, when 
matters were going on regularly, she was 
expected to receive the equerries at tea 
every evening of her life, and was always 
trying to escape from them ? 

And further, with regard to one equerry 
in particular, “ Mr. Fairly,” as she calls 
him. By way of magnifying her afflictions, 
the counsel against Croker states that 
“Colonel Digby ...and Miss Burney 
. « » became attached to each other,” so 
as to suggest “a sentiment warmer than 
friendship. He quitted the court and 
married in a way which astonished ” her 
“greatly, and which evidently wounded 
her feelings and lowered him in her es- 
teem.” Who would suppose from such a 
sentence that the colonel’s second wife 
was respectable and well-connected, of 
very pleasing manners, and thoroughly 


take air and exercise very sedulously, if I | friendly with the diarist? All this she 


would avoid an illness. I took an hour’s! was; yet it is true that in one sense he 
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was married “in a way” which surprised 
and annoyed our authoress ; for the wed- 
ding took place in a drawing-room after 
dinner, with little ceremony or solemnity. 
That is all. 

We may now pass from our reviewer’s 
animadversions on Madame D’Arblay’s 
life to those on her other writings, in 
some of which he is certainly more impar- 
tial, appearing less as an advocate than as 
a judge. He by no means spares the fair 
poetess’s “ Lines on a Great Coat” nor 
one or two other like productions of her 
muse. The verses are not very splendid ; 
but who could be poetical on such a 
theme? The “ great coat” is not even a 
real one, a stout protection against rain 
and cold. It is but an article of feminine 
undress, one degree more dignified than 
a dressing-gown. We may well doubt 
whether, had Dryden or Byron been re- 
quired to try his hand on so uninspiring a 
subject, he would have soared to a higher 
flight of fancy than that of “ Venus’ 
cestus, Dian’s crest,” or have deduced a 
more striking moral than that 


The friend of time is virtue’s friend. 


But these are trifles. The judgment 
passed on the novels, so famous as they 
were a century since, is that which inter- 
ests us most. Without setting up one’s 
own opinion against that of an eminent 
critic, it may be allowable to say that his 
appreciation both of Madame D’Arblay 
and of another lady novelist discussed in 
the same éssay, appears somewhat exces- 
sive. In the article before us he repre- 
sents Miss Austen’s four rather ordinary 
clergymen as instancing a discrimination 
of character second only to Shakespeare’s. 
Elsewhere he declares “ Northanger Ab- 
bey ” to be “ worth all Dickens and Pliny 
put together.” Such pronounced state- 
ments would hardly be ventured on by 
one whose reputation as a reviewer was 
not already secured. Almost equally sur- 
prising is his estimate of “ Evelina ” and 
“Cecilia.” He allows that their writer 
“gives us hardly anything but humors.” 
He asserts that her characters all talk 
monotonously. Yet he maintains that the 
general effect is that of “a very lively and 
agreeable diversity.” These tales are 
doubiless as lively as such a crowd of 
one-idea’d characters can make them. 
But there is no depth and little nature in 
any of her creations, The very names 
employed by her for her novels and for 
her people, Evelina, Cecilia, Camilla, Or- 
ville the hero and Anville the heroine, M. 





Dubois and Mad. Duval, betray a mind! so-called memoirs of ber father. And, 
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that thinks in grooves even on the most 
superficial matters. 

“ Evelina ” had the luck to be published 
at a period of remarkable dearth as re- 
gards works of fiction; one, moreover, 
during which all the best writers were 
women. No important novel written by 
a man, was published between “ Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” if ¢ha¢ was important, and 
“Waverley,” an interval of thirty three 
years. During that time first cur authoress 
and then Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen, and 
Miss Edgeworth, wrote some or all of 
their best works. It must, I think, be 
owned that the first of the four in time is 
the last in merit. 

In “ Evelina” especially there appears 
so little knowledge of the world as fairly 
to confirm the notion that its writer was a 
girl fresh from the nursery. There is 
something preposterous in the manners 
attributed to the lords and ladies of that 
pre-Revolutionary age, and to persons 
associating with them. Noblemen and 
baronets are a sort of privileged class, 
who make and drop the acquaintance of 
people in general without introduction and 
without rule. At pubiic balls there is sel- 
dom any masters of the ceremonies, still 
less a number of stewards to introduce 
partners to each other by name. Every 
man present asks every lady he pleases to 
dance with him; and though it is not con- 
sidered correct for a lady to go out witha 
perfect stranger, she must, if she refuses, 
remain without a partner the whole even- 
ing, or risk making a quarrel. As for 
the endless vulgarities attributed to the 
Branghtons and their tribe, it is perhaps 
possible that something of the sort may 
have taken place in some of the city 
tradesmen’s families of those days, though 
we may be sure the Burneys never mixed 
in any such set. Even supposing how- 
ever that Captain Mirvan and Mrs. Duval 
could have been tolerated anywhere, the 
notion of Lord Orville’s standing calmly 
by and permitting all the captain’s recore: 4 
ities in the monkey scene, is altogether 
tooabsurd. There is not, I verily believe, 
a single scene in any one of her contem- 
porary lady writers which could be par- 
alleled for utter impossibility with a dozen 
of the situations and conversations de- 
scribed in “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia.” 

It is strange that none of these faults 
offend Lord Macaulay’s usually fastidious 
taste, especially as, though most abundant 
in her first novel, they are not confined to it. 
Leaving, however, this class of composi- 
tions, we proceed to her last work, the 
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with regard to this publication, we shall 
happily be rather more in agreement with 
the reviewer. As it is now seldom met 
with, I will say something both of the 
judgment meted out to it and of the book 
itself. 

This singular performance is very un- 
mercifully handled by the reviewer. Ten- 
der towards the works of our novelist’s 
youth, he is unsparing towards those of 
her old age, especially to this her last eff- 
ort of authorship. Nevertheless it is a 
composition such as few people that ever 
lived could have compiled and issued in 
their eightieth year, an age for which even 
a critic might show some forbearance. 
The book consists of miscellanous recol- 
lections, thrown together mostly at hap- 
hazard, and only preserving any semblance 
of order through the paragraphs being 
usually headed by some name. The quo- 
tations given from it in the Edinburgh 
are of almost incredible absurdity, but are 
cited quite fairly, word for word. It is 
really worth while to get a copy of the 
memoirs, if only to see how strange such 
language looks zz situ. The general style 
is indeed far better than one would sup- 
pose. Nevertheless there the passages 
are, embedded among many sentences of 
simpler construction. They meet us ev- 
ery now and then in the most unexpected 
manner, as we plod through a mass of 
disjointed details, loosely strung together. 
There are the “ black and loathsome po- 
tions,” the “wintry elemental strife,” 
“merciless pangs,” “tortured prison- 
er,” “darting stitches,” “sublunary equi- 
poise,” all 2 propos of the doctor’s fever- 
ish cold. Then come the “jetty objects ” 
of Mrs. Montagu’s “superb charity,” and 
the “helpless artificers who perform the 
most abject offices of any recognized call- 
ing in being the active guardians of our 
native hearths,” viz., the sweeps. We 
also duly read how “the ebullition of po- 
litical rancor . . . foamed over the ballot- 
box,” how a person starved to death 
“sinks from inanition into nonentity,” 
and how Newton is “the developer of the 
skies in their embodied motions.” Some 
of the above figures remind one of those 
quoted by Aristotle in the third book of 
his rhetoric, but his specimens hardly 
match these. 

And inasmuch as such flowers of eu- 
phuism are not to be culled from any other 
garden of eloquence, let us not abstain 
from plucking one or two more, lest they 
should blush unseen in a book unread. 

The sentence next after that about Mrs. 
Montagu and her climbing boys runs thus : 
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“Not all the lyrics of all the rhymsters, 
nor all the warblings of all the spring- 
feathered choristers, could haste the open- 
ing smiles of May like the fragrance of 
that roasted beef with which Mrs. Mon- 
tagu yearly renovated those sooty little 
agents to the safety of our most blessed 
luxury.” 

A pocket figures as “a capacious and 
well-furnished part of the female habili- 
ment of other days, ycleped a pocket.” 
A whipping is “the chastening ordinances 
of Solomon.” Dr. Burney having sud- 
denly devoted himself with much eager- 
ness to literature, we are told that 
“scarcely had that classic bound of reno- 
vated youth... been capered,” etc.; 
while Burke’s manner in entering a room 
shows him “clarified from all acidity of 
party sarcasm.” 

Once more, here are some allusions to 
Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage, or, as the 
memorialist calls it, her “plan... for 
superseding the maternal protection” of 
her daughters “with all that might yet be 
attainable of propriety and dignity.” It 
was a match for which posterity at least 
should be grateful, since without it we 
could never have had Peter Pindar’s vera- 
cious and inimitable eclogue of “ Bozzy, 
Pozzy, and Piozzi.” Thus she moralizes 
on that interesting theme : — 


Her station in society, her fortune, her.dis- 
tinguished education, her consciousness of its 
distinction, azd yet more high origin, a native 
honor which had always seemed the glory of 
her self-appreciation, all had contributed to 
lift her so eminently above the witlessly impet- 
uous tribe who immolate fame, interest, and 
duty to the shrine of passion, that the outcry 
of surprise and censure raised throughout the 
metropolis by these unexpected nuptials was 
almost stunning in its jarring noise of general 
reprobation, resounding through madrigals, 
parodies, declamation, epigrams, and irony. 


? 


The “high origin” alluded to in the 
words here italicized is her descent from 
Adam of Salzburg, who came over with 
William the Conqueror. It is a “claim 
of long descent” at which others besides 
his “ grand old ” namesake might “ smile.” 

Yet even here I am compelled to differ 
from the illustrious reviewer; for why 
should he attribute these affectations to 
French influence, and even speak of her 
language asa patois? There is not one 
French word in any of the extracts given 
either by him or by me. Neither, I be- 
lieve, does Madame D’Arblay’s iatest style 
resemble that of any French author ever 
|known. It is simply the inflated diction 
| of a sophist, the offspring of the “ Ram- 


























bler” and of her own vanity. A reader 
may, if he will take the trouble, trace its 
growth in some portions of her memoirs. 
Yet, after all, the excess to which it is 
here carried may be due to her desire of 
filling out three volumes with her insuff- 
cient materials, and of the consequent 
necessity for saying everything at the 
greatest possible length. In one place 
we can even observe the process by which 
her verbiage is developed. A note of 
three lines is appended to her account of 
Mrs. Montagu’s fé/e, and in those three 
lines is contained the entire substance of 
that which she tells us on the same page, 
and which occupies nineteen lines of the 
text. 

Taken as a whole, however, these me- 
moirs of Dr. Burney are far less ridicu- 
lous than the above extracts would lead 
us to imagine. There are many graphic 
passages, numbers of entertaining anec- 
dotes and scraps of biography, relating to 
Johnson, Garrick, Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, 
Paoli, Reynolds, and others, besides the 
nominal hero of the tale, and the biogra- 
pher herself. Her account of the terrible 
Prince Orloff at her father’s assembly is 
extremely effective. So is her descrip- 
tion of Boswell, and her story of a certain 
comic personation by Garrick. The work, 
I may add, is not quite free from mis- 
spellings, such as “jolis choses,” “rhym- 
sters,” “idolatory.” Her critic also falls 
into a few oversights, giving Lady Miller’s 
name as Millar, and omitting in one 
place, in his collected “ Essays,” the word 
“such,” * which is necessary to the sen- 
tence, and is found in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

It remains for the public to decide 
whether the charges now brought, less 
against a deceased author than against 
his living work, have or have not been 
proved. To myself, the evidences of a 
controversial spirit, an over-mastering 
prejudice, of haste, superficiality, and bias, 
evinced by the article, appear conclusive. 
And the truth that the exposure of such 
faults can no longer injure him who was 
guilty of them, is but a reason the more 
for making the required corrections. But 
indeed the essay is scarcely more vulner- 
able than its author. People in general 
will never cease to admire the portraits 
he has painted for them, illumined as they 
are by the lime light of his genius. A 
hard, illiberal queen, an ambitious and 
disappointed minion, are figures perma- 
nently engraved on his persuasive pages. 


* Before “a son,”’ p. 409. 
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It is no more possible to destroy their 
influence by exposing their falsity than it 
is to spoil the effect of Schiller’s drama 
by proving that Joanna was not taken up 
to heaven. It was so while Macaulay 
lived, and it is so now. Students may 
lay down, but they cannot execute, the 
law that every falsifier of facts must pay 
the penalty of his untruthfulness. They 
may repeat, but they cannot enforce, the 
maxim that he who reviews in haste should 
be made to repent at leisure. 
COKER ADAMS, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DRAMATIC EFFECT. 


WHEN I was a little girl, it was one of 
my great ambitions to produce a dramatic 
effect. I say one of them, for I always 
had a good many on hand —I mean, such 
trifles as to be queen of England, chiefly, 
I think, with a view to the enactment of 
severe regulations as to the authority of 
governesses over little girls; or thé mis- 
tress of a large school, that I might give 
the children holidays all the week; or the 
proprietor of a bookshop, so that I might 
read all day; or of a confectioner’s, that 
the supply might be equal to the demand 
for jam tarts and sugarplums among my 
brothers and sisters. All these were fan- 
cies which came and went according to 
the pressure of circumstances ; but nearly 
every night I used to send myself to sleep 
by first imagining how, and then longing 
that, I might produce a dramatic effect. 

I don’t remember when I first heard the 
expression, but I think I always knew 
quite well what it meant. I knew it was 
a dramatic effect when Nathan said to 
David, “ Thou art the man,” and I liked 
reading that part of the Bible. Then in 
“The Lady of the Lake,” which I read 
when I was quite small, I was never tired 
of the scene where Fitz-James discloses 
himself; and I thought quite the best 
story in English history was about Richard 
II. riding up to the mob and shouting, “ 7 
will be your leader!” I used to shout 
that too when I was out riding by myself. 
I used to make my pony gallop as hard as 
he would go, and wave my riding-whip 
above my head, and pretend the.sheep in 
the field were the mob, only they would 
always run away, which rather spoilt it. 
My brother would have done for the mob, 
of course, but he did not much care for 
that sort of game ; though he did not mind 
my shouting, “ Charge, gentlemen of the 
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Lifeguard!” (out of “Old Mortality,”) 
when we were having a good canter to- 
gether. He — Arthur —was three years 
older than I was, so he went to school 
when I was only seven; but we used to 
be a good deal together in the holidays, 
for Margy was five years younger than 
me, and of course she and Mabel and 
Georgie were not much good to a school- 
boy in the way of games. I think I was 
not at all a bad playfellow. I could run 
very fast, and climb trees, and play cricket. 
I do believe I used to bowl rather straight, 
but that Arthur never would allow, —I 
suppose, because he was afraid it might 
make me conceited. “If that had been 
straight, it would have had me,” he used 
to say, when I was really quite sure it had 
“had him,” and was actually half-way 
across the ground to take the bat. And 
when I dd bowl him beyond the possibil- 
ity of a doubt, he would say, “ Of, what a 
ball!” in atone of such contempt that I 
could take no satisfaction in having got 
him out, and often felt half inclined to beg 
him to stay in and let me try again. And 
whatever the faults of my bowling may 
have been, it had at least the merit of 
being always the same, while his varied 
in the most painful and perplexing way. 

He was always personating some cele- 
brated bowler or other, and there were so 
many of them that I never had time to get 
used to one. “ Now I'll show you how 
W. G. Grace bowls!” he would say; and 
I would make a manful effort to hit ata 
ball delivered in a style of which the chief 
characteristic seemed to be that it was 
aimed deliberately at my head. If I sur- 
vived that, there would be a shout of 
“This is Spofforth!” or “ Now Pete is 
going on!” and the terrors of the two 
last-named bowlers are indescribable. At 
last I firmly declined to play against 
either of them, in spite of Arthur's argu- 
ments to the effect that it was very good 
of him to let me always be “all England,” 
or the “gentlemen of Kent,” and that it 
would be “ too stupid ” if neither of those 
elevens never played either Australia or 
Yorkshire, which they could not possibly 
do if the latter were deprived of their best 
bowlers. But I am not sure that it was 
so very good of him after all, for I knew 
he liked being Cambridge better than any- 
thing. It was always settled he was to 
go to Cambridge, and afterwards he was 
really in the Cambridge eleven. 





I tell about these games to show that 
when Arthur was at home I did not think 
so much about dramatic effects, because | 
there was not time; we were always so 


very busy about something or other, 
However, once something rather dramatic 
did happen — not the real thing that this 
story is about, but quite a small one. 
When there was a dinner-party, Arthur 
and I used to stand behind the swing-door 
that led into the hall, and was quite close 
to the dining-room door, and wait for the 
dishes to come out. At the end of every 
course we would open the swing-door very 
quickly and take something off the dishes 
as they were carried by ; then we used to 
fly off to the library at the other side of the 
hall, and devour our spoils in the firelight. 
Of course we were not really allowed to 
do this, and I think now that it was not a 
very nice thing to do; but we had not 
been told not to, —I suppose because no 
one thought of our being anywhere but in 
bed at the time. Well, one night a large 
dish of tartlets was carried out almost 
untouched, and Arthur and I pounced 
upon them as usual. In high delight we 
went skipping and jumping across the 
hall, each with a tart in either hand—I 
am not sure that Arthur had not more, 
He shoved open the library door and 
bounced into the room —then pulled up 
with a start, for there on the hearth-rug, 
evidently expecting us, grave and reprov- 
ing, stood our governess, Miss Hughes! 
I was speechless; so was Arthur, but 
only for one second; the next, he had 
stepped up to Miss Hughes, and, with an 
air of inexpressible politeness and sim- 
plicity, held out towards her his right 
hand and its contents. “Wz7// you have 
a tart?” You would have thought he had 
only come there for the purpose of offer- 
ing it. The effect was wonderful. Miss 
Hughes made one attempt to keep grave, 
then gave it up as hopeless, and burst out 
laughing. We were allowed to eat the 
tarts, but told afterwards that we must not 
do it again; and I don’t think we did, at 
least not foralong time. We were so very 
much pleased at her laughing. As we 
went up to bed that night, I said, “ Arthur, 
that was a dramatic effect;” but he said, 
“Stuff! it was the only thing to do.” 
When Arthur went back to school, of 
course I missed him dreadfully at first; 
but after a little while I used to get quite 
wrapped up in my own private quiet plays 
that no one knew anything about, so that 
when the holidays drew near again I used 
almost to feel as though his coming would 
be adisturbance. Never quite, of course ; 
and directly he got out of the cab I knew 
how glad I was, just as sometimes one 
does not know a room has been stuffy 
till the window is open, or that one is tired 
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till one lies down torest. I did not see 
very much of father when we were in 
London, because he was in Parliament. 
Mother died when Georgie was a baby. 
Besides, I had to do a good many lessons, 
and go to classes, which took up a great 
deal of time. Ofcourse I played with the 
little ones sometimes, but they went out 
with the nurses, and I with Miss Hughes, 
so that I really was very often alone. It 
was at that time of the year that I used to 
make up most stories, and read most, and 
think about dramatic-effects. I used to 
like best to sit on what we called the 
locker of the schoolroom window, in the 
evening before the lamps were lit, and 
then things came into my head. When I 
was quite, quite a little girl, and often 
naughty and put in the corner, the scene 
I liked best to picture was one in which I, 
figuring as usual as the heroine, was found 
fainting from grief in the corner when the 
time for my release arrived. I imagined 
over and over again how they would lift 
me up, unloose my pinafore to give me 
air (I knew something was always un- 
loosed when people fainted), say how sorry 
they were for having treated me so, and 
promise never, never to do itagain, Then 
I should get a little better, revive enough 
to ask faintly if I might have my favorite 
pudding for dinner, which request was of 
course granted with joy, and then do no 
lessons for the rest of the day. But that 
was quite a babyish thing to fancy, and I 
soon passed beyond it. 

Very different was the scene which for 
several years used to occupy my imagina- 
tion at many spare moments. It was laid 
in Hyde Park, and there was a crowd as- 
sembled to see the queen pass by. Atthe 
moment that the royal carriage appeared, 
a man raised a pistol, presented it at her 
Majesty’s head, and would have fired but 
for the prompt action of a little girl, ex- 
actly resembling myself, who, with the 
greatest presence of mind, dashed his arm 
upwards and pinioned him with a grasp 
from which there was no escape. The 
carriage immediately pulled up, and the 
queen eagerly demanded to know the 
name of her deliverer. “My name is 
Ethel Mary Charteris, and I am ten years 
old: I live in Grosvenor Street,” replied 
the deliverer, handing over her captive to 
two stalwart policemen who appeared to 
find considerably more difficulty in dealing 
with him than she had done. Indeed the 
strength she had displayed was marvel. 
lous, considering what a very thin little 
girl she was. She did not look like a 

eroine at all, for she had not even curly 
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hair —a universally admitted characteris- 
tic of heroines —and it was not golden, 
but just brown and straight, and cut rather 
short too. However, that made it all the 
more wonderful. The queen’s next ques- 
tion naturally concerned the way in which 
such valor was to be rewarded ; and Ethel 
invariably and modestly demanded a pic- 
ture of the late prince consort, and—a 
really large wax doll, with clothes that 
would take off andon. Nor was the first 
half of the request dictated, as might ap- 
pear, from motives of policy and a desire 
to please. I really had a very strong at- 
tachment to the memory of the prince, 
whose life I had read ; and for some time, 
whenever I had no other grief in hand, and 
felt melancholy, I used to cry because he 
died before I was born. I did not reflect 
that, had he lived, the chances of anything 
like intimacy existing between us would 
have been comparatively smail, and per- 
haps it would not have been much conso- 
lation if I had. 

One evening Miss Hughes found me 
curled up on the locker in the firelight 
quite tearful, and asked me what the mat- 
ter was. I could not say, “I’m crying 
because the prince consort is dead,” for 
that would have seemed so very silly. So 
when she asked whether it was about for- 

etting messages, I said, “I wish I didn’t 
orget messages ; I mean to try not.” And 
she quite thought it was that, and that I 
was unhappy because she had been rather 
scolding me in the morning for forgetting 
so. And then she was so kind and said I 
must not trouble, because she was quite 
sure I did my best, and it only weakened 
one to cry — one ought just to try hard to 
remember things and be cheerful — that I 
got ashamed and said, “ Please, it’s quite 
true that I am sorry about forgetting, but 
I wasn’t crying about that just then; and 
I would rather not tell you why.” So she 
said very well, she did not wish to know, 
only I had better make quite sure that it 
was a sensible thing to cry about. And 
I thought afterwards that it was not a very 
sensible thing, so I left off doing it, though 
I used to think about saving the queen’s 
life for a good many years after that. 

But now I must tell the history of the 
real adventure I had, and how I did actu- 
ally, without meaning it, produce a dra- 
matic effect. 

We had been spending the Easter holi- 
days in the country, and came up to Lon- 
don on the very last day—the day on 
which Arthur would have to go back to 
Eton. Very early in the morning he and 
I had been out to the old wood near our 
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house to get jackdaws’ eggs. That was 
one of our favorite amusements in the 
Easter holidays, and we used to have the 
eggs hard-boiled for tea. This time Ar- 
thur meant to take a lot of them back to 
school with him, but they were not to be 
boiled till we got to London, as we left 
the country in the morning and he was 
going to Eton by quite a late train. Ar- 
thur could not bear London, and he was 
always restless and inclined to be rather 
naughty, even when he was there for only 
ashorttime. Perhaps the very shortness 
of his stays made him worse, for he never 
had time to settle down properly. 

Well, on this particular day he was quite 
happy, for there were the jackdaws’ eggs 
to be tried in a basin of water. The good 
ones sink to the bottom, and the bad ones 
rise to the top and have to be thrown 
away. Miss Hughes had not yet come 
back, so we two had the schoolroom all to 
ourselves after iuncheon, and were very 
busy. Unluckily our occupation did not 
last long, the eggs were soon sorted, and 
then began Arthur’s usual cry of What 
a beastly place London is! What sha// I 
do?” He roamed round the room, exam- 
ining everything as if he had not seen it 
all before, and I was racking my brain to 
think of an amusement, when a sudden 
inspiration seized him. “Ethel — the 
bad eggs— we'll take shots at the peo- 
ple as they go by!” Another moment 
and he was at the open window standing 
on the locker, I just below, handing him 
the eggs one by one. Of course I knew 
it was very naughty, but I never thought 
of refusing. I always used to do what 
Arthur wanted me to do, at least nearly 
always, and somehow in the holidays my 
ideas of right and wrong were different 
from what they were at other times. 
When Arthur was at home I never thought 
half as much about what I was going to 
do, and whether I should do it, as when 
he was away. The consequence was that 
I got into much more mischief. So, 
though I knew we were being naughty, it 
did not seem to me so appallingly naughty 
as it would at another time, and as it did 
afterwards. And oh, those eggs! Arthur 
went perfectly wild with delight and ex- 
citement. “Ethel, Ethel! that fat coach- 
man! Here, give me another. Now look, 
see me aim. I’ve nailed him! bob down, 
Ethel, bob down; don’t show yourself. 
All right—he’s gone on. Now for that 
cabby! missed him, bad luck. Don’t you 
want to throw, Ethel? are you sure you 
don’t? All right; then look sharp and 
hand ’em up to me. Now, do you want to 
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see a perfectly splendiferous shot? now’s 
your time, then! Oh, bother! too soon. 
Better luck next time. What’ll you bet 
me I hit that parasol? in the victoria — 
now, are you looking, Ethel? —the vic- 
toria that’s just coming round the corner,” 

“Oh, Arthur, not the victoria!” cried I, 
some foreboding of coming evil possess- 
ing me—‘not the victoria; I’m sure 
you'd better not!” 

“Why, I should like to know? You 
can’t tell? I thought not. So I should 
have supposed. Very well, then. Look 
here. I take this egg. I balance it deli- 
cately between my finger and thumb. I 
take a careful and deliberate aim, and — 
my goodness! Ethel, they’re stopping at 
the front door!” They were indeed, and 
a policeman was ringing the bell. It 
pealed through the house with a loud and 
angry peal, followed by an authoritative 
knock that made me quail. 

We stood gazing at each other in speech- 
less dismay. Arthur was the first to 
speak. 

“ Well, I Aave been and gone and done 
it!” he said. 

“ Yes,” said I faintly, “we have.” 

He turned on me quite fiercely. “ Non- 
sense,” he said. “It’s nothing to do with 
you at all. You only handed the eggs. 
Anybody could have done that. It’s not 
everybody,” he added with a groan, “ that 
could have made such a beautiful shot as 
that last.” 

A knock at the door, and the butler 
appeared, “Master Arthur to go down- 
stairs at once.” 

“All right, I’m coming. No, Ethel, 
don’t be a little ass. Nobody wants you. 
Go back at once.” 

He marched off with his hands in his 
pockets, and I felt as though he were 
going to execution. Should I ever, ever 
be happy again? Oh, if only it were this 
day last year, or this day next year, or if 
I were the canary hopping about in its 
cage contentedly, or if only it might turn 
out all to be adream! I did not dare look 
out of the window, I did not dare go down- 
stairs, I was miserable where I was. It 
seemed to me that hours elapsed before 
Arthur came back,—I suppose it was 
about twenty minutes. He flung open 
the door, and marched up to the chimney- 
piece, where he stood leaning against it 
with his two feet wide apart. He was 
very red in the face, and did not seem 
much inclined to talk. “There, shadt’s 
done,” was his first remark. 

“Oh, Arthur!” was all I could find 
voice to say. 




















Presently he went on, jerking his sen- 
tences out one by one. 

“Father’s extremely annoyed. He says 
it was a most ungentlemanlike thing to 
do. He took me out to thecarriage. He 
said, ‘This is my son. I have brought 
him to apologize for his conduct.’ There 
were two ladies, but I didn’t see their 
faces. ‘They said they had been driving 
past to pay some calls, when an egg came 
from a window and smashed upon one of 
their dresses, so they couldn’t go on, but 
took a turn in the Park and then came 
back. They didn’t exactly see which 
house it came from ; but when they passed 
again, another egg hit one of their para- 
sols and trickled all down. Oh, Ethel! 
mustn’t it have been a nailing good shot! 

* Then they saw us at the window. I 
said you didn’t bob down quick enough ; 
and so they got the bobby to ring. I said, 
of course, if I had known it was the same 
carriage, I shouldn’t have aimed at it 
again. That made father awfully angry, 
and he took me by the shoulder and said, 
‘I brought you here to apologize, sir.’ 
So I said, ‘Well, I do apologize.’ Then 
one of them said, ‘ We do not wish to be 
hard upon you, but you should be more 
considerate, and think of the consequences 
of what you do. You have put us to great 
inconvenience and expense too, for we 
had hired a carriage to pay some visits at 
a great distance from where we live, and 
now we cannot do so. And you see you 
have spoilt my daughter’s dress.’ So I 
said 1 was awfully sorry, which I was. 
And then she said, well, she would say 
no more, and she hoped father wouldn't, 
and then they drove off. Then father 
took me into the study and went on at me 
alot. And I’m to take half a sovereign 
less back to school with me. And I say, 
Ethel, the worst of it is, all these eggs 
will be wasted. Father said, ‘ Throw 
those disgusting things away.’ And I 
said, did he mean the good ones too? 
and he said, ‘ Yes, all of them, to be sure.’ 
I wish I hadn’t done it, I can tell you. 
Besides, I do think it was rather a 
shame.” 

That ended the matter as far as Arthur 
was concerned. Having received his 
scolding and his sentence, he dismissed 
the whole affair from his mind, and went 
back to school as cheerfully as if nothing 
had happened. It was quite different 
with me. Until Arthur went away I did 
as usual on the last day of the holidays — 
that is, helped him to hunt for the valuable 
articles that were always sure to get mis- 
laid just at the end, and superintended 
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the packing of his hamper in the house- 
keeper’s room ; but all the time I had that 
dreadéul kind of weight upon my mind 
that one always does have when one has 
done something naughty that is sure to be 
found out, or when one has to go to the 
dentist, or, I think, when one has to beg 
some one’s pardon. And when Arthur’s 
cab drove off, I ran straight up to the 
schoolroom and had one of the very worst 
of my “good cries.” What troubled me 
so very, very much was the thought that 
we —for I felt it was just as much my 
fault as Arthur’s —had done a really un- 
kind thing in spoiling the poor lady’s 
dress. She must be poor, or her mother 
would not have talked about the “ great 
expense” it was to hire a carriage, and 
then not be able to pay the calls she had 
meant to; and perhaps we had spoilt the 
only really nice dress she had. Perhaps 
she hens fae be able to afford to buy an- 
other all that year. Perhaps an invitation 
to a very nice party would come, and she 
would not be able to go because she had 
nothing to wear. Oh, how I wished she 
were a little girl, and then I might have 
given her my own best frock! Nurse 
would have been very angry, and Miss 
Hughes too ; but of course I should have 
had to bear that. And perhaps she would 
not have minded the fur round the neck 
and wrists, which I hated because it 
tickled so. ‘ However, it was no use think- 
ing about that, as she was a grown-up 
lady, and her dress was silk — blue silk. 
I had seen that, so most likely blue silk 
was her favorite stuff for a best dress, 
Perhaps she had been saving up for 
months to buy it, and the very first day 
she put it on we had spoilt it. I could 
hardly bear to think about it, and the more 
I did so the more pitiable were the pic- 
tures I drew of her poverty, and the straits 
to which the damage we had done would 
put her. 

At last an idea occurred to me which 
gradually developed into a fixed determi- 
nation. I must, somehow or other, get a 
new blue silk dress to replace that which 
we had destroyed, for by this time I had 
reached such a pitch of excitement and 
misery as to feel that destruction was the 
only word applicable to our handiwork. 
This resolve was a little bit consoling, but 
at the same time it presented many grave 
and almost insuperable difficulties, —for 
how was I to get the money for a silk 
dress ? and how, even if the purchase were 
accomplished, was I to convey it to the 
lady without the knowledge of any one at 
home? for to admit my father or Miss 
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Hughes or nurse into the secret would be 
impossible, nor was Arthur likely to sym- 
pathize with sucha project. Yet it must 
and should be carried out. Meantime I 
was very miserable, and I wished some- 
body would scold me. Unluckily there 
was no one to do that, as Miss Hughes 
was away, and my father —though strict 
enough with Arthur —never found fault 
with me. He used to say he did not un- 
derstarid little girls, and I suppose that 
was because he had no sister of his own, 
and so he thought they must be quite dif- 
fferent from boys. When we both got into 
mischief, he used to say to Arthur, “ You 
ought to be ashamed of putting such things 
into your sister’s head;” and he never 
seemed to think that I could have helped 
doing the things, and ought. to be scolded 
too. And so when I went down-stairs after 
tea, he said nothing about the eggs, but 
looked up from his paper, and smiled, 
and said, “ There you are!” and then, 
should I be glad when Miss Hughes 
came back? And when I said, “ Father, 
JZ handed the eggs to Arthur,” — which 
was very hard to say, and made me get hot 
all over, and twist my fingers about, he 
only said, “Did you, darling? what a 
scamp that boy is!” So then I really felt 
a little bit angry, though I don’t quite 
know with whom; and I said, “ Well, fa- 
ther, I think I ought to go to bed instead 
of coming in to dessert.” Then he laid 
down his newspaper, and said, “Is that 
the usual punishment for little girls? 
Well — yes; perhaps you /ad better go to 
bed. And you have had a journey to-day, 
so it won’t hurt you to be early.” So I 
did go to bed, but before I went I asked 
father the name of the lady in the car- 
riage, and he said, Barnes — Mrs. Barnes. 
I dreamt of Mrs. Barnes all that night, 
and the first thing I asked nurse in the 
morning was whether she could tell me 
the price of a silk dress. She said if she 
were buying one for herself, she didn’t 
suppose she could get one — “not that 
she would care to be seen in,’ —for less 
than three pounds, which sum seemed so 
enormous in my eyes as to plunge me 
again into the very depths of despair. 
Three pounds! How was I ever to get 
them — and my allowance only sixpence 
a week! But things always do seem 
rather better in the morning. I have no- 
ticed that often; and also that when one 
has quite determined to do something, it 
makes the trouble, whatever it is, much 
easier to bear. So I was quite compara- 
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once that something was the matter, and 
I had to tell her all about the eggs. I 
think she was rather surprised at my ask- 
ing her so very soon as I did for my allow- 
ance. It was Saturday—the day on 
which it always was paid — but she was 
so good about not asking questions she 
thought one would not like, that when she 
had laughed at me a little for being in 
such a hurry, and I had turned rather 
cross, she only said, “1 don’t think it’s 
worth being cross about, Ethel ; do you?” 
and gave me the sixpence at once. I 
wished afterwards I had told her all about 
the silk dress ; and I think now it is a pity 
to take it for granted that people will not 
care or understand about things. I be- 
lieve they really do care and understand 
more often than snot, — only, of course, 
they can’t know without being told. 

Well, on Monday I began regular les- 
sons, and had to work rather hard, as I 
always did in London. There was the 
dancing-class and the singing-class, be- 
sides French and German lessons, and my 
English with Miss Hughes too, so that I 
was very busy indeed. But all the time I 
never forgot the silk dress, and I did not 
spend a penny of my allowance on dolls’ 
clothes, or story-books, or barley sugar. 
My dolls knew all about the great project, 
for I told them, — that is, they knew that 
I was raising a sum of money to assist a 
lady in distressed circumstances — that 
was how I put it—and also that their 
Uncle Arthur and myself had unfortu- 
nately contributed to her misfortunes. I 
could not tell my children exactly about 
the eggs, or they would not have respected 
me; but I hoped they would think that 
poor Mrs, Barnes had lost her money in a 
bank, or something of that kind, with 
which Arthur and I had to do, and that 
that was the reason I was so anxious to 
help her. I formed a society, too, called 
the London and Country Society for pro- 
viding Poor Ladies with Blue Silk Dresses 
Gratis, or for short, the L.A.C.S.F.P.P.L. 
W.B.S.D.G., to which all my children be- 
longed, from my eldest daughter, Gladys 
Mabel (who was made of wax, and had 
three dresses) to little Meredith, my young- 
est boy, whose clothes would not take off, 
because they were of gutta-percha like 
himself. I don’t know exactly why I 
called the society London and Country, 
but I fancied that it sounded more im- 
posing. 

We kept a box in the dolls’ house, and 
on Saturday, when I had got my allowance, 
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“ Now, my dears, the money is yours, you 
know, to do what you like with; and of 
course you caz spend it on sweets, or on 
toys, or” —and then I would make an im- 
pressive pause— “you might give it to 
the London and Country Society for pro- 
viding Poor Ladies with Blue Silk Dresses 
Gratis!” And so well brought up were 
my children, that they invariably chose to 
give to the society, though sometimes one 
of the boys would make a little fuss about 
it, and say he was saving up to buy him- 
self a watch, or me a birthday present, or 
something of that kind. But then I used 
to be rather cold to him for the rest of the 
day, and he generally came round in the 
end. I would have let Margy and Mabel 
and Georgie belong too, but that I knew 
they would have talked about it — Margy 
was only five then — which, of course, I 
could depend upon my own children not 
todo. There was one other member of 
the society, and that was dear Toby, my 
father’s dog, a black-and-tan terrier, of 
whom I was very fond. He was a very 
handsome, valuable dog, and he knew 
that, and also how much my father 
thought of him, quite well, which was per- 
haps the reason he never allowed me to 
take any liberties with him. Not that he 
ever dreamt of biting, but he hada way of 
turning his head in the opposite direction 
with an indescribable air of haughtiness 
and long-suffering when I kissed him 
effusively, that rather discouraged my ad- 
vances. However, I loved him very 
much, and was always glad to hear him 
scratching at the schoolroom door, which 
he would only do when he was quite sure 
there was no chance for him of going out 
with my father. He would sometimes 
condescend to come to my dolls’ feasts, 
and help to eat up the dishes (if there 
were any made of milk and biscuits — he 
did not care for jam); and it was one day 
when I was giving a tea to the members 
of the L.A.C., etc., that he happened to 
come in, and I instantly enrolled him 
among them. After that I used often to 
make him a present of a penny or two- 
pence, which he always, in the most gener- 
ous manner, returned to the money-box of 
the society. I think itis very funny how 
one can play and make fun about a thing 
which is quite real and serious, and even 
sad ; for all this time, in spite of the so- 
ciety, and the dolls’ feasts, and Toby, I 
was often really unhappy about Miss 
Barnes, and used to keep myself awake 
by imagining the uncomfortable positions 
in which she might be placed by the loss 
of her dress. 
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And of course the fund grew very slowly 
indeed, so that at the end of a month, what 
with 17s. 2@. I had when I began to col- 
lect, my allowance for that time, a penny 
I found, sixpence for good marks from 
Miss Hughes, and a shilling for having a 
tooth out, it only amounted to one pound 
and ninepence in all, which left still what 
seemed a terribly large sum to collect. 

At last something happened which at 
first seemed such a great trouble as even 
to exceed that of Miss Barnes, but which 
ended in bringing my object to pass in a 
far shorter time than I could possibly have 
dared to hope. One evening Miss Hughes 
and I had just finished lessons, and were 
sitting down to tea, when my father came 
into the schoolroom—a very unusual 
thing for him to do at that or indeed any 
time of day. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Hughes,” he 
said, “ but I am anxious about Toby. Did 
he follow you and Ethel out walking to- 
day?” 

“No; we had not seen him at all.” 

“Oh, father, he isn’t lost?” I cried, in 
dire dismay. 

“T hope not; but I feel a little uneasy 
about him. He followed me out of the 
house this afternoon, and after a bit I 
missed him, but thought nothing of it, as 
I had noticed you starting for your walk at 
the end of the street, and supposed he had 
run after you. But he was not at home 
when I came in, and the servants say they 
have not seenhim. I suppose he can’t be 
in the nursery?” 

That was not at all likely, as nurse did 
not approve of dogs, and very decidedly 
discouraged Toby’s visits ; but I flew up- 
stairs as a forlorn hope, only to return 
with the news that the nursery party had 
not even seen Toby all day. 

“Then I am afraid there can be no 
doubt he has been stolen,” said my father. 
“But don’t look so terribly distressed, 
Ethel. I shall write out a description of 
him at once, and offer a reward of two 
pounds. I think we shall get him back.” 

“Think we shall get him back!” How 
dreadful that there should be any doubt! 
Poor, dear, dignified Toby! how would 
he ever bear the degradation of being 
stolen? That was my _ predominant 
thought, and I said soto Miss Hughes; 
but she said she did not think he would 
mind so very much, for, being such a valu- 
able dog, he would be sure to be well taken 
care of and fed, whoever had got him. 
However, that could not:make any differ- 
ence to his feelings; and I knew he must 
be very unhappy, as I. certainly was my- 
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self. That night I forgot all about Miss 
Barnes, and thought of nothing but Toby. 
Toby in the hands of a dog-stealer, who 
shut him up with a lot of common dogs 
and did not give him a proper supper! 
Toby lost in the streets, with nowhere to 
go to! Toby starving! or, far worse, 
Toby run over bya brewer’s dray —killed 
in a fight with a big dog, or so badly 
hurt that he could not stir, and lying in 
some far-away corner of London, moaning 
and whining with pain, and wondering 
why we did not come to help him! That 
was by far the worst thought, and I 
could hardly bear to dwell on it— yet, 
like a very silly little girl, did dwell on it 
until my pillow was quite wet with tears, 
and my head ached so that it was painful 
to think of what both I and my German 
master would have to go through at ten 
o’clock next morning. 

It was avery bad day, that next; for 
when you cry yourself to sleep, itis very 
odd how ready the tears are to come at 
any moment the morning after, though you 
would think there could be hardly any left 
at all. And tears do so interfere with 
one’s lessons and everything else. Miss 
Hughes was very kind; but when I had 
cried in the middle of my German iesson, 
and after my music lesson, and in the 
morning because it was too wet to go out, 
and in the afternoon because it cleared 
up, she said she must punish me, because 
if I did not learn to be self-controlled I 
should be miserable all my life. So I had 
to practise scales and exercises for half 
an hour in playtime, which made me very 
cross at first, and I played them very 
slowly, with limp fingers, in that way that 
is so horrid to listen to, But then Miss 
Hughes said, — 

“ Ethel, you know I am obliged to punish 
you, because you were silly and naughty. 
But I have not done anything naughty, so 
ow need not punish me by playing so 

adly. Don’t you think it would be nicer 
and fairer if you played as well as you 
can?” 

And I did really think that was quite 
true. So I played properly and fast, after 
which I felt much better; and then I said 
I was sorry for having been such a goose, 
and told Miss Hughes what I was afraid 
of for Toby. We talked about it together, 
and she told me how very unlikely she 
thought it that a dog so well used to Lon- 
don as he was should have let himself be 
run over, and that made me much happier. 
She came to say good-night to me, too, 
when I was in bed, and I did not cry at 
all, but went to sleep very soon, 





We did not hear anything of Toby the 
next day, nor the day after that, and we 
were all getting more and more anxious 
about him, At last Sunday came, and in 
the afternoon Miss Hughes said she would 
take me to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
was always a great treat, and one I did 
not have very often, as it was such a 
long way to go. We used to take a cab 
as far as Westminster Bridge, and then 
walk, as I was so fond of the Embankment, 
and the city streets beyond, which were 
a change from the parks where I usually 
walked. We started rather early that 
afternoon, as indeed we generally did, so 
as to allow plenty of time for the walk, and 
the consequence was that we reached St. 
Paul’s very nearly half an hour before 
the service began. We were standing on 
the steps of the Cathedral, deliberating 
whether we should go in and get a good 
place, or take another turn, because it was 
so fine, when a very extraordinary thing 
took place. Strolling se | along the 
street, on the Christ’s Hospital side of St. 
Paul’s, I saw a very dirty, untidy little 
boy, not much bigger than myself. That 
little boy was leading a dog by a piece 
of string; that dog was— Toby! There 
could not be the slightest doubt about it. 
I should have known him among a hun- 
dred, and I did not hesitate one moment. 
Before Miss Hughes had time to look 
round, I had dashed down the steps, crying, 
“Toby! Toby! That dog belongs to us! 
Oh, stop! stop !””— for the boy, seeing me 
make for him, and feeling a violent tug 
from Toby, who knew my voice at once, 
took to his heels, and began racing down 
the street in the direction of the City. 

I was after them both in a minute, quite 
forgetting to be frightened, and full onl 
of the idea that Toby must be netic | 
The City streets are very empty on a 
Sunday afternoon, so we had a clear 
course, and might, I dare say, have run 
for a long time without being stopped. 
It was, however, not very far that we 
went ; for though, no doubt, the boy would 
soon have outdistanced me, he was heavily 
handicapped by Toby, who utterly refused 
to run, and, with stiff resisting legs and 
stubborn back, acted as a most effectual 
drag, so that I must anyhow have soon 
come up with them both. The chase, 
however, was brought to a sudden end in 
another way. Whether it was that Toby’s 
string got twisted round his captor’s legs, 
or whether he tripped over a stone, I do 
not know, but certain it is that down he 
fell full-length, and had not time to get up 








again before I was by his side, 
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I said, panting; 


“That’s our dog,” 
Give him 


“you've no right to him at all. 
to me at once.” 

“TI shan’t, then,” said the boy sulkily, 
tugging in vain at Toby’s neck to get him 
to stir. ‘He belongs to my father, — you 
get out.” 

“Then,” said I excitedly, — “then I 
shall call a policeman. Look! there he 
is.” For, greatly to my relief, I really did 
see a policeman in the distance, slowly 
advancing down the street. 

That was enough for the boy. Without 
any further attempt to make good his 
claim to Toby, he dropped the string and 
set off again, this time unimpeded, and at 
such a rate as would have made it hope- 
less indeed for me to attempt to come up 
with him, if I had had the faintest desire 
to do such a thing. That, however, was 
very far from being the case. I was only 
too thankful to see the last of him; and 
when Toby and I had finished our rap- 
turous greeting of one another — quite 
as rapturous on his part as mine, for he 
really seemed to forget to be dignified — 
we set out again for St. Paul’s, which 
turned out to be much nearer than I had 
thought possible. We had not gone more 
than a few steps when we met Miss 
Hughes hurrying down the street, and 
looking very anxious indeed. However, 
she was not at all angry, though she said 
I must not run away like that again; and 
then we took a cab and drove all the way 
home at once, as, of course, we could not 
take Toby into the cathedral, even if the 
service had not already begun. Besides, 
I was much too hot and untidy to go to 
church, and I am sure I could not have 
thought of anything but Tobythen. Toby, 
and something else ; for it came over me 
like a flash that a reward of two pounds 
had been offered to the person who should 
bring him back; that 7 was that person; 
that the reward would be given to me; 
that the L.A.C. fund would then amount 
to more than the required sum; and that 
the blue silk dress might be chosen, pur- 
chased, and presented at once! I could 
hardly believe it was true; but there was 
dear Toby sitting at our feet in the hansom, 
and there could be no doubt about it. 
What a benefactor he had turned out to 
the society, and what a lucky thing that I 
had enrolled him! Now I should be able 
to put down his name among the sub- 
scribers as having given £2 to the fund — 
for, of course, they were As two pounds. 
Perhaps he had got lost on purpose! So 
my thoughts ran on until the hansom 
stopped at our door, and Miss Hughes 





and Toby and I all went to the study to 
tell our story to my father. His pleasure 
at seeing Toby was great; and though he 
was a little bit horrified at the tale of my 
flight down the Cathedral steps and along 
the City streets, it had had such a happy 
result that there was not much to be ad. 
Every incident having been told and com- 
mented on, Toby petted and caressed, and 
orders given that he should have a good 
meal, Miss Hughes got up to £0. 

" Well, Ethel, what is it?” said my fa- 
ther, for I still lingered, with a very red 
face, and twisting my fingers nervously 
together. My spirits had been sinking 
lower and lower during the interwiew. 
Not a word had been said about the re- 
ward. Why was it that what seemed to 
me so very obvious did not occur to either 
my father or Miss Hughes? Could I 
suggest it to them? Such a dreadful, 
shy, uncomfortable thing todo! But Miss 
Barnes — poor Miss Barnes —oh yes, I 
must do it. “Well, Ethel! have you 
something to say?” asked my father 
again. 

ae Yes, father —no, father —that is — 
the —the reward. I —Iam—the person 
” I got no further, for he burst out 
laughing, and did not stop very soon. 

“You mercenary child!” he said at 
last; “why yes, to be sure, so you are 
‘the person,’ as you say, and you have 
every right to the reward. You shall have 
it, too, though what a little girl like you © 
can want with such a lot of money I don’t 
know. Two whole pounds, Ethel! why, 
how many dolls will that buy? However, 
there it is, only remember that on the 
whole I should prefer your not repeating 
the performance, and racing after street 
boys, even when it is a question of getting 
Toby back, so don’t let me hear of your 
running away from Miss Hughes again!” 

So there they were, actually in my 
hand, the two pounds! and I could hardly 
find a voice to say “ Thank you.” I did 
say it, though, and then I ran up-stairs in 
such a state of joyful excitement that I 
did not know what to do. Next time I 
saw Toby I threw my arm round his neck 
and kissed and thanked him again and 
again. For, of course, it was all his do- 
ing! “Mr. Toby, £2.” How well it did 
look in the subscription list! The next 
thing would be to get the silk dress, and 
how was that to be managed? I thought 
it over for a long time, and finally decided 
that the best plan would be so far to 
take Jane, the nursery-maid, into my confi- 
dence, as to tell her that I wanted a silk 
dress for a present, and that as it was a 
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secret, I wished her to buy it for me with- 
out saying a word to any one. 

This I did the very next morning, and 
Jane, being a good-natured girl, readily 
undertook to execute my commission. I 
believe she thought it was a present for 
nurse, as, on being asked what kind ofa 
dress I should like, I replied, “One that 
would do for nurse to wear, and that she 
would care to be seen in.” That evening 
saw me in possession of the dress, or 
rather of the silk that was to make it, — 
eighteen yards of what I considered truly 
magnificent blue silk, not a very bright 
nor a very dark blue, but what Jane char- 
acterized as “a nice rich color, that'll 
wear well, miss.” 

I hid the parcel under my bed directly 
it arrived, and when nurse had left me for 
the night I lighted the candle again to 
have one more gaze at it, and to see how 
it would what Jane called “light up.” It 
looked even better, I thought, than in the 
day; and I felt that Miss Barnes must be 
a very particular lady indeed if she were 
not pleased with my present. But now 
came a trial of patience. It was only 
Monday then, and there was not a chance 
of my being able to get out by myself un- 
til Saturday afternoon, when Miss Hughes 
was to go and see some friends, and I 
should be left to the company of nurse 
and the little ones. 

It would be difficult enough to get away 
from them, but still I thought it could be 
managed. I wonder I did not see how 
very naughty I was going to be; but I 
was so full of the idea of making restitu- 
tion to Miss Barnes, that I do not think 
the idea even entered my head. The 
week passed very slowly, and at every 
spare moment — indeed, I am afraid, at a 
good many moments that were not spare 
—I was thinking of the blue dress so 
carefully hidden away up-stairs, and com- 
posing speeches which were to be made 
to Miss Barnes on the occasion of its 
presentation. Her address I knew —at 
least, I thought I did—for I had looked 
it out in the red-book; so there would be 
nothing to do but to get into a cab and 
drive there, if only I could get out of the 
house without being stopped. But mat- 
ters went very badly with me that week. 
One cannot really think properly of two 
things at once; and the blue silk dress 
got mixed up with all my lessons, to the 
very great detriment of the latter. 

I think I had never been so idle and 
inattentive before, and I got bad marks 
every day, — first for taking my work to 
Miss Hughes and the masters only half 





prepared, and then for being very cross 
and sometimes impertinent when I was 
found fault with. It all came to a crisis 
on Saturday morning, which was always 
the time for arithmetic. Now, arithmetic 
I never liked or did well — chiefly, I think, 
because it is a thing to which one must 
give one’s whole undivided attention; and 
my thoughts at the best of times were ter- 
ribly apt to wander to all kinds of irrele- 
vant matters. Of course, this particular 
Saturday was not one of the best of times; 
indeed I was so much excited, and so full 
of the thoughts of what was to happen in 
the afternoon, that I really was incapable 
of attending, and again and again said 
“Yes,” or “I see,” to Miss Hughes’s 
long and patient explanations, without 
having taken in one word of what she 
said. The result was naturally a series 
of hopeless blunders ; and when, for about 
the sixth time, I had given it as my opin- 
ion that it would take fourteen men just 
twice as long to reap a field of barley as 
seven, Miss Hughes became very justly 
angry, and said the sum must be worked 
again in the afternoon—in play-time. 
My alarm was instantly aroused. 

“ But it’s a half-holiday !” I said breath- 
lessly. 

“T can’t help it, Ethel. If you w7//not 
take pains at the proper time, you must 
make up for it afterwards.” 

“But I am taking pains — but it’s a 
shame — but I can’¢ do it this afternoon,” 
I cried; and then came a burst of very 
angry tears, before the end of which I 
had called Miss Hughes “very unjust,” 
and been sentenced to lose my half-holi- 
day altogether — that is, to work as usual 
on a wet day, which that Saturday hap- 
pened to be, from two to four; to prac- 
tise, write my German translation, learn 
my French fable, and, above all, finish 
working the sums. 

“I trust to your honor, Ethel,” said 
Miss Hughes, as she set out to pay her 
visits after luncheon, — “TI trust to your 
honor not to go and play with the little 
ones until four o’clock. If you have not 
done the sums by then, leave them alone ; 
but you cax do them if you try, and I 
know you w// try.” 

She left me miserable. There could be 
no doubt zow as to the naughtiness of 
going out; and how could I do it when 
she trusted to my honor? I could have 
done it without a pang if I had still felt 
angry and passionate like I did in the 
morning ; but that had all passed off, and 
I knew perfectly well that I thoroughly 
deserved my punishment. What was I 
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todo? If I stayed in till four, it would be 
far too late to go to Mrs. Barnes’s ; be- 
sides, nurse would expect me in the nur- 
sery then, and when would there be an- 
other opportunity of going? for it was by 
no means on every Saturday that Miss 
Hughes went to see her friends. Oh, I 
must go! there was no doubt about it. 
And she had only trusted to my honor not 
to go and play with the little ones till four 
o’clock. She had said nothing about not 
going out! A very poor excuse, and I 
knew it; but it was better than none. 
Accordingly, I softly opened the school- 
room door, stole up to my bedroom, put 
on my hat and jacket, got my purse, took 
the precious parcel under my arm, and in 
another moment was safely out of the 
hall door, and walking as fast as I could 
in the direction of the nearest cab-stand. 
My heart was beating very fast, and I had 
that dreadful feeling of naughtiness, past 
and present, and coming apology and pun- 
ishment, worse than ever before in my 
life —at least, I think so. It was in a 
very weak, timid voice that I hailed a 
hansom, and gave the man the number of 
Mrs. Barnes’s house in Russell Square. 
It seemed a very Jong drive — indeed Rus- 
sell Square zs a good way from Grosvenor 
Street, and the hansom was a very slow 
one. I had a nervous feeling that we 
might meet Miss Hughes at any moment, 
or perhaps my father, and I felt too as if 
every one I saw must be thinking what a 
very strange thing it was that such a little 
girl should be allowed to drive about 
alone; and I really don’t think I should 
have been surprised if a policeman had 
pulled up the horse and inquired where I 
was going to. Besides all these fears, 
there was a new and formidable one which 
pictured Mrs. Barnes a stern, unrelent- 
ing lady, who would be far too angry to 
accept my peace-offering, but rejoice in 
the opportunity of giving me the lecture 
which Arthur had prevented my receiving 
on the day of ourescapade. I think I had 
even got as far as certain menacing ges- 
tures, with a stick, on the part of Mrs. 
Barnes, and grim remarks to the effect 
that I was now in her power, when the 
cab drew up with a jolt, and in another 
moment I had pulled the bell of a large, 
dingy, uninhabited-looking house, and was 
standing shivering and shaking on the 
doorstep, with my brown-paper parcel un- 
der my arm. 

An untidy-looking housemaid opened 
the door, and she had to ask me once or 
twice what I wanted before I could get 
out my question, — 
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“Is Mrs. Barnes at home?” 

“She’s gone into the country — won’t 
be back till June,” was the reply ; and my 
head positively swam with — was it relief 
or disappointment? Iam not quite sure 
which. However, I had come there with 
an object, and that object must be fulfilled 
—at least, in so far as it depended on 
myself. 

“ Miss Barnes — is Miss Barnes here ?” 
I asked, with just a little bit more assur- 
ance. 

“ There ain’t no Miss Barnes,” said the 
girl. ‘“ Missus lives by herself.” 

That was a thunderbolt indeed. No 
Miss Barnes! Then I must have come 
to the wrong people; and all at once it 
flashed across me what I had done. In 
my hasty glance at the red-book — hasty 
from my dread that Miss Hughes would 
see me, and in some miraculous manner 
guess what I was looking for—I had 
taken it for granted that the first Mrs. 
Barnes whose name appeared was the 
right one, quite forgetting what a very 
common name it was, and how small the 
chance that I should at once pitch upon 
the proper address. Oh, how very silly I 
had been! However, the mistake might 
still be made good. 

“T —I have come to the wrong house,” 
I said, speaking rather low and fast. 
“* Would you be so very kind as to let me 
look at a red-book ?” 

The girl brought me one, and eagerly I 
scanned the page and a half occupied by 
the name of Barnes. Luckily, this time I 
found what I wanted beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. There was only one other 
“ Mrs. Barnes ” besides the one in whose 
house I now was, and after her name came 
the words, “and Miss Barnes.” They 
lived at Notting Hill. Well, 1 must go 
there at once. I gave the red-book back 
to the housemaid, and started off, walking 
as fast as I could. I did not know where 
Notting Hill was, beyond the fact that it 
was not on the same side of Grosvenor 
Street as Russell Square, and I was sure 
that it was a very long way off, and that 
the two shillings remaining in my purse 
would not be enough to pay for a cab the 
whole distance. So I thought I would 
walk as far as I could, and then drive the 
rest of the way. I was beginning to for- 
get about Miss Hughes, and my lessons, 
and the schoolroom, all of which seemed 
quite a long way behind me, and I was 
absorbed in the endeavor to accomplish 
my journey in the speediest manner pos- 
sible. Speedy it was not indeed, and I 
think it is a great wonder that I did not 
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get lost altogether. Again and again I 
took the wrong turning, and had to re- 
trace my steps, from a kind of instinct 
that it was wrong; so that when I had 
been walking fora good bit more than half 
an hour, and was very nearly tired out, I 
was far from having made the progress 
that I ought to have made in that time. 
Then I determined to take a cab, and, as 
bad luck would have it, it was about ten 
minutes more before I met one, so that it 
was already very nearly four o’clock when 
I really started tor Notting Hill. Another 
long, slow, tedious drive, and fresh fears 
and fancies about Mrs. Barnes. I began 
to wish I had never left the schoolroom, 
and to feel that even arithmetic was pref- 
erable to what I was now going through. 

It must have been about ten minutes to 
five when I reached my destination, for it 
was half past four when we passed the 
clock by the Marble Arch, and I am sure 
we drove on for quite twenty minutes after 
that. The cabman took my two shillings, 
but with many grumbles, and my desire to 
get out of his way made me pull the bell 
without any hesitation, and gladly get the 
other side of the door, which was opened 
by a very smart maidindeed. It suddenly 
struck me as very strange that such poor 
people as the Barneses must be should be 
able to keep such a smart servant ; indeed 
I had sometimes even got so far as to im- 
agine them without a servant at all. But 
there was no time for reflection on this 
head now. The smart maid in question 
was asking me my name, and requesting 
me to “step up-stairs.” With beating 
heart I followed her, hugging my parcel 
very tight, as if it were a protection against 
the terrors that awaited me. 

The house was a very small one, as 
were all the others in the street, but it 
seemed to be very well furnished. There 
was a soft carpet on the stairs, and a mul- 
titude of pictures and brackets on the 
walls. More than this I had not time to 
take in before I heard a loud hum of 
voices, the drawing-room door was thrown 
open, the maid announced “ Miss Char- 
teris!” and I found myself in a room full 
of people, half dazed by the unexpected- 
ness of the situation, my cheeks burning 
hot, my eyes fixed on the ground, and the 
gaze of every one, as I thought, turned 
curiously towards me. I neither dared 
advance nor retreat, and I could not find 
a word tosay. It was adreadful moment. 
Then some one came forward and said, 
“IT fancy there must be some mistake. 
Are you sure this is the right house, little 
girl?” I muttered yes, and the same 





voice said, “ Then do you want to speak 
to me?” and I felt desperately that the 
moment had come; there was no escape, 
and speak I must. 

“] —I've brought — I’ve brought you 
a silk dress s 

There was a pause, a dead silence, and 
in spite of the terrors of my position, I 
felt a slight glimmer of satisfaction in the 
conviction that I was—yes, I really was 
— producing a dramatic effect. The queen 
could not have looked more surprised 
when I arrested the hand of her would-be 
murderer, the mob was not more aston- 
ished when King Richard proposed to be 
their leader, than was Mrs. Barnes —if 
the very stout, very smart, very well-to-do 
lady whose person I was just beginning to 
raise my eyes high enough to see could 
by any possibility de Mrs. Barnes — when 
I announced that I was bringing her a silk 
dress. 

“ A silk dress!” she exclaimed. “ But 
I don’t think — I have not ordered “i 

“No,” I interrupted her, and went on 
in desperation, with a little gasp between 
each word— “I know. But it’s the one 
that was spoilt by the jackdaws — by their 
eggs—lI mean it is instead of that one. 
We threw them out of the window, and 
they did it— Arthur and me, you know. 
So I thought you ought to have another, 
and here itis. It’s for Miss Barnes.” 

That was all; and again I saw nothing 
but my boots and the carpet. But now 
somebody else came forward, and I heard 
a kind, a very kind voice say, “ Mother, I 
believe I understand. Let me take her 
away, and I can explain to you afterwards 
— when our visitors are gone ” (this in a 
lower tone). Then talking began again 
all over the room, and an arm was put 
round my shoulder, and I was led very 
gently out of the door and up-stairs to a 
bedroom, where there was a bright fire 
burning, for it was a cold spring day, with 
bitter east wind. Arrived there, I ven- 
tured to look up, and saw a tall young 
lady with a kind, merry face, smiling down 
upon me. 








* You are very tired, dear,” she said ;, 


“so I am going to make you sit down 
here by the fire while I fetch you some 
tea. It zs your tea-time, I’m sure? And 
when you’ve had it we will talk, and you 
shall tell me all about it.” 

She put me in the armchair, with my 
feet on the fender, and went off quickly 
for the tea, with which she soon came 
back. Such a comfort that tea was, and 
so much better did I feel when I had 
drunk it! She would not let me speak 
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until I had; and then, as eating anything 
appeared to be out of the question, she 
took me on her knee like a great baby, 
and made me tell her the whole story. 1 
did not find it so very difficult to tell, after 
all, because she seemed to understand 
things even before I said them ; but when 
I had finished she looked so very grave 
that I was half afraid the lecture was 
coming after all, and asked her in some 
trepidation whether she was angry. 

“ No, indeed, my child,” she said ; “ and 
presently you must show me the beautiful 
silk dress ; but what I am thinking is, how 
very anxious they will be about you at 
home. You see you left at about two, and 
it is now long past five. They probably 
missed you quite two hours ago. We 
must get you back as soon as possible, 
Ethel. But I will telegraph first, and then 
you can rest a little longer, for I think you 
are nearly worn out.” 

She left me again for a few minutes, 
and, when she came back, said that her 
mother would like to see me in the draw- 
ing-room. “And you need not look so 
alarmed, Ethel ; the visitors have all gone, 
and there is no big stick awaiting you 
either!” 

Certainly Mrs. Barnes was the very last 
person in the world to be frightened of 
really, she was so very fat, and smiling, 
and placid, and good-natured. 

“Dear, dear,” she said, “why, what 
avery extraordinary little girl you must 
be! Come and sit down here, my dear, 
and talk to me. So you have actually 
been saving up your pocket-money for 
weeks to buy my daughter a silk dress! 
I remember that day we drove through 
Grosvenor Street very well indeed, and 
very angry I was with your brother — 
what is his name?— Arthur? Yes, Mas- 
ter Arthur, to be sure. But I never saw 
anything of you, my dear; and I don’t 
think I should have been very much in- 
clined to scold you if I had, poor little 
body. No, I don’t believe it was your 
fault at all.” 

So she talked on, knitting the while, and 
laughed heartily when she discovered the 
exaggerated idea I had formed of her 
poverty, and also at the story of Toby. 
Then the silk dress was exhibited, and 
much admired; and Mrs. Barnes wanted 
me to take it home again, but Miss Barnes 
said no, she would keep it, though she 
would not promise to wear it herself; and 
she hoped I would come and see her again, 
and then perhaps we could settle together 
what should be done with it. Very soon 


after that the cab came to the door; and 
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with many a kind word from my new 
friends, and exhortations to tell father and 
Miss Hughes “all about it,” 1 drove off 
once more. Tell them allaboutit! Yes, 
of course I should have to now, and that 
was an alarming prospect. 

The drive passed all too quickly, and 
then came almost the worst part of that 
dreadful day —the arrival at home, the 
quick opening of the front door, the queer 
look on the faces of the servants, half re- 
lieved and half curious, the order that I 
was to go straight to my father’s study — 
an order that had never been addressed to 
me before, though often enough to Arthur. 
Perhaps he was finding out, I thought, 
that girls are rather like boys after all, 
and can be just as naughty, and want 
scolding and punishing too. At any rate, 
it was with a very frightened face that I 
knocked at his door, and on his quick, 
sharp “‘ Come in,” opened it, and went up 
to where he was standing by his table. 

“ Ethel, what is the meaning of this?” 
he said, in a very grave, stern voice, which 
so alarmed me that “I couldn’t help it, 
father !”’ was all I found voice to say. 

“Could not help disobeying Miss 
Hughes and alarming the whole household 
about you? Disobeying me too, for you 
remember what I told you the other day. 
What am I to understand you ‘could not 
help,’ Ethel? and what is the meaning of 
this telegram? I insist upon knowing 
how and where you have spent the after- 
noon. Tell me the whole truth.” 

“ Oh, father,” I said, sobbing, “ I always 
do tell the whole truth, —I really, really 
do; ask Miss Hughes if I don’t. But you 
never did want me to tell you anything 
before. But now I will. I do know it 
was very naughty to go out; but I didn’t 
— I didn’t think about your being fright- 
ened. And I thought there wouldn’t be 
another chance.” 

“Chance of what? I don’t understand 
you at all, Ethel. Don’t cry, child. Try 
and tell me quietly.” 

“ Father,” I said, gulping down my sobs, 
“it was like this. Arthur threw the eggs 
out of the schoolfoom window — it was 
five weeks ago last Friday — and I helped 
him. And the lady said her daughter’s 
dress was spoilt. So I was very sorry. 
And I thought, I thought she was very 
poor — so — so is 

“Go on, Ethel; you thought she was 
very poor? What had that to do with 
your running away this afternoon?” 

“ Oh, father, it wasn’t running away. I 
did mean to be back in time for tea — in- 
deed I did—only the cab was so slow, 
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and I think I lost my way alittle. Please, 
please don’t say it was running away.” 

“ Very well, Ethel, I am willing to be- 
lieve that, since you meant to come back 
to tea, you did not consider it was running 
away. Now, try to behave sensibly, and 
tell me exactly what you have been doing. 
You say you thought the lady on whom 
Arthur threw the eggs was very poor. 
Well, what then?” 

“Oh, father, I helped too. And I 
thought we —I — ought to give her an- 
other.” 

“ Another what?” 

“ Another dress, father; so I saved 
” 

“You saved up! Indeed, and how much 
did you save up?” 

“There was what I had before, and my 
allowance, and what Miss Hughes gave 
me for marks, and the two pounds for find- 
ing Toby, —oh yes, and the shilling for 
my tooth — and that left a little over for 
cabs, —of course I knew I should want 
cabs.” 

“Am I to understand, Ethel, that you 
have been planning this expedition for 
weeks past without saying a word of your 
intentions to any one?” 

“ Yes —at least I didn’t know just what 
day it would be—not till last Sunday, 
father.” 

“When I furthered your plan by giving 
you the reward for finding Toby, I pre- 
sume? Butgoon. You toldno one what 
you meant to do? Did Arthur know of 
it ag 

“Oh no, father; Arthur would have 
laughed. I did tell Jane I wanted a silk 
dress and she got it for me.” 

“Who is Jane? the nursery-maid? Ah, 
I remember. Well, and did Jane know 
why you wanted the silk dress?” 

“]—I think she thought I wanted it 
for nurse.” 

“You let her think so? That was 
something very like deceit, Ethel.” 

“Oh, I didn’t — 1 didn’t mean to be de- 
ceitful, father; but I did ask nurse what 
it ought to cost — I mean the silk dress — 
and she said you couldn’t get one she 
would care to wear for less than £3 — but 
it did cost rather less —so I told Jane to 
get one nurse would care to wear.” 

“IT understand. Then, knowing Miss 
Hughes would be out, you determined to 
es your purchase to its destination 
this afternoon ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ You meant to leave the house without 
the knowledge of any one in it.” 

“ Yes — yes, father.” 


u 


A DRAMATIC EFFECT. 


“ But it so happened that Miss Hughes 
forbade you to go out.” 

“ Yes — she, she did. I knew —I knew 
it was very ——” 

“In spite of which, no sooner had her 
back been turned than you carried out 
your project. Answer me, Ethel.” 

“It— it’s quite true,” I sobbed. 

“Very well. I think you know without 
being told what kind of conduct that was, 
and whether you have been as trustworthy, 
honorable, and obedient as I should wish 
my daughter to be. Now tell me without 
prevarication— no, Ethel, I do not mean 
that you are prevaricating now; I believe 
you are telling the truth, but I want to 
hear exactly what happened from the mo- 
ment you left the house to the moment 
you came back.” 

With many sobs and interruptions I got 
the whole story out, and when it was fin- 
ished we had a long, long talk together. 
When it was over, and 1 was on my way 
up-Sstairs, first to see Miss Hughes, and 
then to be put to bed, I felt I had found 
out two things about father; in the first 
place, that he did know how to scold little 
girls; and in the second, that he could 
“ understand things,” if only one told them 
in the proper way. But of course it is a 
good deal easier to tell things to a person 
who scolds one than to somebody who 
does not seem to know anything about one 
at all. And father and I somehow did 
know each other much better after that 
day. He said he would take me to see 
Mrs. and Miss Barnes; and after that we 
used often to go out together, especially 
on half-holidays. Miss Hughes did not 
scold me at all that evening. She knew I 
had been with father, and also how mis- 
erable I should have to be for having 
gone out when she had trusted to my 
honor not to. Of course hardly anything 
could make one so miserable as that, but 
it was very nearly as bad when she said 
she was so sorry she had not been able to 
make me trust her more. Father made 
me go to bed directly after tea for three 
nights running. I believe it was the only 
punishment he knew, and I had taught 
him that. At any rate, I knew I deserved 
it quite well. 

Miss Barnes kept her word about the 
silk dress; we settled together that it 
should be given to a very poor lady whom 
she knew, who gave daily lessons, and who 
wanted a nice tidy dress badly. I was a 
little bit disappointed that Miss Barnes 





could not wear it herself; but still, though 
very pretty, it was not quite the sort of 
dress she used to wear. 











THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


So that is the story of my dramatic 
effect. I have quite made up my mind 
that I never want to produce another, 
for it is a great deal too disagreeable. 
Arthur laughed at me very much in the 
holidays ; but what I shall always think 
very nice of him is that when he heard of 
what I had done, he sent me a sovereign 
to pay for his share in the dress. How- 
ever, of course I did not take it. 


From The Spectator. 
THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

It is difficult for men who study history 
to read the discussion now raging on the 
progress of Islam in Africa without re- 
curring to the old question, — which so 
greatly interested the last generation, and 
is now so seldom started, —the question 
of what the negro is really like. There 
are not many left among us, we imagine, 
though there are some here and there, 
who doubt whether he is a man at all; 
but the conflict of opinion about him is of 
the most extreme kind, so extreme as to 
be almost unintelligible. One set of ob- 
servers, with whom Captain Burton, as 
we understand his writings, agrees in the 
main, hold that he is a nearly irreclaim- 
able savage, a being who cannot be ruled 
except by terror, and who is by nature 
incapable of rising to the level attained by 
the white, and even in many respects by 
the yellow and the brownish man. They 
think his savagery instinctive, his laziness 
incurable, and his sensuality far in excess 
of anything observable in Europe. They 
declare Africa an accursed continent 
chiefly because of the negro, and welcome 
frightful narratives, like Mr. St. John’s 
account of Hayti, as demonstrating past 
all question the accuracy of their theory. 
Other observers, again, including many 
missionaries and some explorers, are 
friendly to the negro, think that the repul- 
sion caused by his external aspect makes 
ordinary men unjust to him, and declare 
that he is, when not oppressed, essentially 
a docile creature indisposed to vindictive- 
ness, and though not clever, fairly ready 
to receive instruction, which, they further 
add, may occasionally be carried up to 
any point attainable by the white man. 
Such observers, among whom we should 
class keen-eyed Mrs. Trollope, who had 
rare opportunities of studying the race, 
and keener-eyed Mrs. Stowe, think the 
Uncle Tom kind of negro not rare, and 
evidently hold that when bad, he is vicious 
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as a European may be, rather than in- 
nately savage. A third class maintain 
that the negro, if carefully observed, is 
found to be exactly like everybody else, 
with the same passions, the same aspira- 
tions, and the same powers, with one most 
remarkable exception. He cannot rise in 
the scale beyond a certain point. The 
originating power of the European and 
the imitating power of the modern Asiatic 
are not in him, or not in the same degree ; 
and he remains under all circumstances 
more or less of a child, bad or good like 
other children, but never quite a man. It 
is added by this class, and in part by the 
one mentioned before it, that the negro 
woman is, on the whole, better than the 
negro man, with more industry, more 
fidelity, and decidedly more capacity for 
the gentler virtues. The third opinion is, 
so far as we know, that of the majority of 
missionaries, of most residents in the 
West Indies not being employers of labor, 
and of all Americans, and they have been 
many, to whom we have opened the sub- 
ject. Americans seem to us, as a rule, to 
think most kindly of the negro, to be en- 
tirely free from fear of him, to be annoyed 
with oppression practised on him, but to 
be quite hopeless about his future. He 
will not advance, they think, and would 
recede but for the white man. 

History certainly bears these Ameri- 
cans out. Throughout its whole course, 
in the old world as in the modern one, 
under the most extreme variety of circum- 
stances, no negro of the full blood has 
ever risen to first-class eminence among 
mankind. Not only has there been no 
negro philosopher, or inventor, or artist, 
or builder; but there has been no negro 
conqueror, nor, unless we class Said, Ma- 
hommed’s slave, as one, and Toussaint 
l’Ouverture as another, any negro general 
above the rank of a guerilla chief. There 
seems to be no reason for this except race. 
People talk of the seclusion of the negro; 
but he has always been in contact on the 
Nile with the Egyptian, or the Greek, or 
the Roman, in South America with the 
Spaniard, and in North America with the 
English-speaking Teuton, and he has 
learned very little. It is objected that he 
has been always a slave ; but so was every- 
body else in the Roman period, most 
modern Italians, for example, being the 
descendants of the white slaves of the 
Roman gentry. Moreover, why does the 
negro put up with that position, when 
the Chinaman, and the Red Indian, and 
even the native of India will not? It 
is said that he has been buried in the 














most “massive” of the four continents, 
and has been, so to speak, lost to hu- 
manity; but he was always on the Nile, 
the immediate road to the Mediterranean, 
and in west and east Africa he was on 
the sea. Africa is probably more fertile, 
and almost certainly richer than Asia, and 
is pierced by rivers as mighty, and some 
of them atleastas navigable. What could 
a singularly healthy race, armed with a 
constitution which resists the sun, and 
defies malaria, wish for better than to be 
seated on the Nile, or the Congo, or the 
Niger, in numbers amply sufficient to ex- 
ecute any needed work, from the cutting 
of forests and the making of roads up to 
the building of cities? How was the 
negro more secluded than the Peruvian; 
or why was he “shut up” worse than the 
Tartar of Samarcand, who one day shook 
himself, gave up all tribal feuds, and from 
the Sea of Okhotsk to the Baltic, and south- 
wards to the Nerbudda, mastered the 
world? One Tartar family was reigning 
at one time over China, Tartary, India, 
and Russia. Why has the negro, who is 
brave as man may be, alone of mankind 
never emerged from his jungles, and sub- 
dued neighboring races? Why has he 
never invented a creed of the slightest 
spiritual or moral merit, never, in fact, 
risen above fetishism? Above all, why 
has he remained in Africa for three thou- 
sand years at least, without forming em- 
pires or building stone cities, or employing 
a common medium of intercommunica- 
tion? Mr. Blyden says he has formed 
cities full of busy life and commerce ; but 
have they ever been better than encamp- 
ments, and why have they not lasted? We 
who write certainly do not believe in the 
incurable incapacity of the race, for we 
know of Bishop Crowther and Mr. Blyden, 
and have talked with negroes apparently 
as thoughtful and as well instructed as 
any Europeans; but we confess that the 
history of the race remains to us an insolu- 
ble puzzle, except upon the theory that 
there are breeds of mankind in whom that 
strangest of all phenomena, the arrestment 
of development, occurs at a very early 
stage. The negro went by himself far 
beyond the Australian savage. He learned 
the uses of fire, the fact that sown grain 
will grow, the value of shelter, the use of 
the bow and the canoe, and the good of 
clothes ; but there to all appearance he 
stopped, unable, until stimulated by an- 
other race like the Arab, to advance a 
step. He did not die, like the Australian. 
He did not sink, like one or two varieties 
of the Red Indian, and of the aborigines of 
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South Africa, into a puny being hardly like 
a man; but he stopped at a point as if 
arrested by a divine will. There is not a 
shadow of proof that the negro described 
by Werne differs in any way from the 
negro of the time of Sesostris. It is not 
quite certain even that the race, when 
started again, would, as a race, go on im- 
proving. The Haytians, who are Chris- 
tians, who are free, and who are in the 
fullest contact with great white races, are 
believed to be retrograding ; and only the 
hopeful would believe in the future of 
American slaves, if they were to be ex- 
pelled, as De Tocqueville thought they 
would ultimately be, to the islands, or, as 
is infinitely more probable, should the 
war of races ever break out, to Central 
America. 

As far as we see, nothing really im- 
proves the negro except one of two causes, 
—cross-breeding, and catching hold of 
some foreign but superior creed. The 
cross-breeds of the Soudan and of South 
Africa seem to have some fine qualities — 
matchless courage, for example — and 
under a strict but vivifying white rule 
might, we fancy, be brought in a century 
or two up to the Asiatic level. They pro- 
duce generals, at all events, and chiefs 
with some tincture of statesmanship, and 
have poetry anda folk-lore of their own, 
Those negroes, again, who have embraced 
Islam do show a certain manliness, a 
capacity for aggregation, and a tendency, 
at all events, to form kingdoms, and or- 
ganize armies, and obey laws, which are 
the first steps towards a higher civiliza- 
tion. Itis nota high civilization, for when 
all is said,a Mohammedan negro is not an 
ideal of humanity towards which Euro- 
peans can look with any feeling of enthu- 
siasm ; but still, it is higher, far higher, 
than the condition of the African pagan. 
The negro who embraces Christianity, 
again, while he remains in contact with 
the white man distinctly advances. Uncle 
Tom is an abnormal specimen, it may 
be, and we are not inclined to place the 
moral condition of the negroes of the 
Southern States very high ; but still, they 
have displayed a perfectly wonderful ab- 
sence of vindictiveness towards the former 
slave-owners, obey the ordinary laws with 
fair regularity, and keep themselves above 
starvation by the labor of their own hands. 
The best a them, moreover, rise far be- 
yond this point, the South containing both 
|doctors and lawyers who, by the admis- 
sion of the whites, are thoroughly compe- 
| tent men; and it may be said of the whole 
| body that, though not equal to any Euro- 
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pean community of the same extent, they 
are far superior to any four millions of 
pagan negroes who could be selected in 
Africa. As they cannot owe this rise in 
the scale to slavery, which at the best 
could only drill the negroes to industry, 
and at the worst must beget a permanent 
distaste for labor, the change must be 
owing to Christianity, plus the operation 
of laws based upon that faith. It follows 
that the largest group of negroes under 
civilized observation, the descendants, as 
is believed, of four widely distinguished 
tribes, have been raised in the scale of 
humanity by embracing a rude form of the 
Christian faith, The total conclusion, 
therefore, as yet justified by evidence is 
that intermarriage, especially with the 
Arab, improves the negro tribes, that they 
gain in manliness by embracing Islam, 
and that they gain in the social virtues by 
embracing Christianity, the latter to a 
degree measured by the depth and earnest- 
ness of their faithh At home, when un- 
conquered and unconverted, they do not 
advance, and the point still doubtful is 
whether, when left to themselves, they will 
not, even when converted, again recede or 
stop. The Abyssinians, who are Semites, 
have been Christians for ages. The con- 
clusion is not very satisfactory ; but it is 
certain that races of imperfect powers 
exist —e.g., the Australian aborigines — 
and that Providence does, for unknown 
purposes, occasionally waste even fine 
races, —¢é.g., the Maoris, who will, to all 
appearance, die out, having fulfilled no 
function at all, not even that of preparing 
the way for the ultimate occupants of 
their country. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
EARLY ENGLISH NAVIGATORS AND THEIR 
NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


AN advertisement of about the year 
1720 tells us that “in Broad Street, Wap- 
ping, near Wapping-new-stairs, are taught 
the mathematical sciences, navigation, as- 
tronomy, dialling, gauging, gunnery, forti- 
fycation, the use of the globes, and the 
projection of the sphere upon any circle, 
by Joshua Kelly, mariner. With whom 

oung gentlemen and others are well 
»oarded, and compleatly and _ expedi- 
tiously qualify’d (on reasonable terms) for 
any business relating to accompts and the 
mathematicks.” This Joshua Kelly was 
the author of “The Compleat Modern 
Navigator’s Tutor, or the Whole Art of 
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Navigation;” which art, Kelly says in 
his preface, “is allowed by all, i well 
known by those of the noble tribe of Zab- 
ulon to be one by which islands are en- 
rich’d and preserv’d from invasion, the 
wonderful works of an omnicient Creator 
in the wide ocean and remote nations de- 
lightfully beheld, etc.; while tis no mean 
accomplishment to be capable of conduct- 
ing a ship richly laden round the world.” 
The first part of Kelly’s book treats of 
what our master mariner quaintly calls 
“ Domestic or coasting navigation.” From 
this essay it appears that the deep-sea 
lead of that time was so frequently and 
carefully employed that the bottom of the 
British Channel was thoroughly known, 
from Scilly to Dunnose. ‘The results of 
the inquiry are carefully recorded by 
Kelly in a table, from which we learn 
that “twenty-five miles E. by N. of Silly 
Islands, in seventy-two fathoms,” the sea- 
bottom was then “ pepper sand, black and 
yellow, passing into branny sand like 
ground wheat.” Then comes “ ouse sand, 
with Queen shells; white sand with ouse 
and nits;” followed by “branny sand, 
herring-bones, and small stones.” Fur- 
ther up Channel, near the Lizard, the 
lead showed “ marshy shells like oatmeal 
husks ;” while off the (at that time old 
wooden) Eddistone lighthouse the bottom 
resembled “ the dust off a grindstone, with 
hakes’ teeth.” What a contrast is this 
minute investigation to the hasty glance 
of a modern seaman, taking flying shots 
at it with Sir William Thompson’s sound- 
ing-tubes as he rushes up Channel at thir- 
teen knots! 

For want of correct time-keepers, a 
ship’s longitude at sea was then an un- 
solved problem; but Kelly describes what 
he calls “five of the most rational ways of 
finding it”— wisely, however, advising 
“no one to.confide too much in them, or 
to omit any of the methods of a journal, 
or other precautions, to preserve a ship 
when she nears land.” Among these five 
methods, eclipses of the moon and Jupi- 
ter’s satellites of course come first. But 
of one of these he says, “This method 
would be accurate and useful if we could 
have an eclipse of the moon every night; ” 
while of the other he remarks, that the 
impracticability of managing a telescope 
twelve feet or fourteen feet long in the 
tossing, rolling motion of a ship at sea 
surrounds it with difficulties scarce to be 
remedied. 

The craving of these early navigators 
for some form of good sea time-keeper 
is shown by Kelly’s fourth “method of 
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finding the longitude by automatas or un- 
erring clocks, watches, or hour-glasses ;” 
where directions are given for preparing 
and using a “very perfect and true-run- 
ning sand-glass, which may precisely run 
twenty-four hours without error, to be set 
exactly at noon on leaving the land which 
upon being run out is to be turned instant- 
ly, not losing any time in the turning of 
it.” “And so,” says Kelly, “having ned 
warily kept the said glass ’til you thin 
good to make an observation at noon, and 
having in readiness an half-hour, minute, 
and half-minute glass, you may thereby 
know exactly how much the twenty-four 
hour glass is before or after the ship’s 
time; the difference being your longitude 
east or west, according as the time by the 
sun is afore or after the time by the 
glass.” Time on ship-board was then 
always measured by hour and half-hour 
glasses ; and in accounts of old sea-fights 
such expressions as, “ We engaged the en- 
emy over three glasses before he hauled 
down his ensigns ” often occur. Naviga- 
tion by account, or dead reckoning, has 
changed little since then. Indeed, the 
introduction of chronometers and the al- 
most perfect accuracy of observations 
taken with the modern sextant, etc., have 
almost superseded it, except in the case 
of small coasters. But in Kelly’s day, 
and for years afterward, the log-line, log- 
chip, reel, and half-minute glass were a 
mariner’s only means of knowing his lon- 
gitude or distance sailed east or west. 
Steam and patent logs have greatly sim- 
plified calculations which in Kelly’s time 
required numberless corrections, not only 
for leeway, etc., but for errors in the log- 
line and glasses; and he tells us that 
“ shortness of the knots ina line are on the 
safer side, that a ship be not ahead of her 
reckoning; it being better to look for land 
before we come at it than to be ashoar 
before we expect it.” 

Though the old shipmen had no means 
of finding the longitude at sea, they were 
fairly provided with instruments for lati- 
tude. And our master mariner gives full 
directions for taking meridian altitudes 
with a “cross-staff,” and the “sea-quad- 
rant,” known also as “ Davis’s quadrant ;” 
it was invented by that early navigator in 
Elizabeth’s reign. This was a much 


larger and more cumbersome machine 
than Hadley’s quadrant, which superseded 
it a few years later; being nearly three 
feet in length, with two distinct arcs of 
differing radius upon one frame. Long 
after it had ceased to be used at sea, this 
old instrument remained in the hands of 
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the little wooden midshipmen that stood 
outside the doors of London opticians. 
The cross-staff or fore-staff was a still 
older and simpler contrivance for measur- 
ing angles between the fixed stars or the 
sun and the sea horizon. It was merely 
a four-sided straight staff or bar of hard 
wood, with four cross-pieces of different 
lengths, which were made to slide upon 
it as the cross-piece does upon a shoe- 
maker’s rule. These cross-pieces were 
respectively called the ten, thirty, sixty, 
and ninety cross, and were used upon the 
staff according to the altitude of the sun 
or star at time of observation. One cross 
only was used upon the staff at a time; 
the angle measured being shown by a 
scale of degrees and minutes intersected 
by the cross-piece on that side of the staff 
to which it (the cross) belonged. It was 
with this simple but really effective in- 
strument that Columbus, Drake, and other 
early navigators, took their meridian sights 
for fatitude, etc. A fine specimen in box- 
wood and ebony is still preserved in the 
Naval Museum, Madrid. It is probably 
as old as the days of Columbus, if not the 
actual instrument that first crossed the 
Atlantic in the hands of that seaman. 

Besides the cross-staff, a form of quad- 
rant called an “ Almacantar staff,’ was 
used a little after sunrise or before sunset 
to find the sun’s azimuth and the variation 
of the compass; while among mariners 
whose voyages did not extend south of 
the tropics an instrument called the “ noc- 
turnal” gave them the time of night by 
observing with it the hands of the great 
star-clocks Ursa Major and Minor as they 
turned about the pole-star. 


From The Spectator, 
NEW NAMES FOR NEW STATES. 


THE inarticulateness which is some- 
times said to be the mark of Englishmen 
— itis not just now the reproach which 
editors would cast at them —is receiving 
a curious illustration on the Southern 
Continent. The settlers in New South 
Wales have suddenly woke up to the fact 
that the name of their colony is ill-reputed, 
cumbrous to use, and incapable of an ad- 
jective, and have resolved to change it. 
They are right, for the name is not yet 
consecrated by time, and all the charges 
they bring against it are more or less well- 
founded. A savor of convictism still 
adheres to New South Wales, the name 
is absurdly long and entirely without jus- 


























tification, and the absence of an adjective 
diminishes the individuality of the colo- 
nists, and, consequently, the fervor of 
their local patriotism. A “New South 
Welshman” is unmanageable, and, be- 
sides, suggests a Celtic relationship which 
does not exist; while a “New South 
Welsher ” would, in a land of horses and 
sporting men, be considered invidious and 
discreditable. This absence of an adjec- 
tive presses heavily upon any people 
determined to be distinctive. It has de- 
stroyed the utility of “Great Britain” as 
a common description for this island, and 
has compelled the citizens of the United 
States to seize upon a title to which they 
have at best but a remote reversionary 
claim. They call themselves “ Americans,” 
as if they possessed both divisions of 
the Continent, whereas they will probably 
not be even “ North Americans,” as the 
Spaniards call them, for another fifty 
years, and may wait for universal sover- 
eignty in the West for at least two centu- 
ries. It is true that some of the most 
patriotic States in the Union have names 
not admitting of adjectives, such as Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Maine; but 
their citizens would be happier if they 
could avoid periphrasis, and describe 
themselves in brief as Virginians, Texans, 
Marylanders, and Californians do. Itcan 
_ have been necessity which has com- 
pelled the people of New York, while 
York has no adjective, to call themselves 
“New Yorkers,” a name the utter gro- 
tesqueness of which is only concealed by 
habitual usage. Let Colorado prosper 
ever so greatly, or even “ pay the debt of 
the Union with its cinnabar,” as Mr. Lin- 
coln once said it would do, and still a 
Texan will seem to himself to stand closer 
to his State because he describes himself 
simply by her name. A good name, too, 
is an advantage as well as a manageable 
one. France is a different country from 
what Gallia would have been; and if we 
called Germany by its proper name of 
Deutschland, we should understand the 
separateness of its people far more com- 
pletely than we do, and probably place 
them lower. We lose all sense of the 
unity of India because we never employ 
the proper adjective, Indians, to describe 
its people, and if we had chanced to adopt 
the Hindoo name for the vast peninsula, 
“ Bharata varshya” or “ Bharutsland,” we 
should have formed a radically different a 
priori idea of its people and their conti- 
nent. The house of Hapsburg owes half 
its position to the rather absurd habit of 
describing all its subjects as Austrians ; 
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and if there did but exist a name describ- 
ing the inhabitants of that peninsula, the 
federation of the Balkan would be years 
nearer to its accomplishment. A name 
with bad associations in the ears of the 
world is a dead weight upon its people, 
and anisland named Murderland would no 
more fill up than a colony named Botany 
Bay. 

The people of New South Wales are, 
therefore, quite in the right in changing 
the name of their colony, and we do not 
believe in the least in the difficulty of 
effecting the transmutation. Well-known 
names of streets are changed every day ; 
though we have all read “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” we have all forgotten the Isle of 
France; and no man now addresses a let- 
ter to Van Dieman’s Land. The colonists 
may be sure of success for any name ex- 
cept the one which, in a fit of perversity, 
they have chosen toadopt. They appear, 
in fact, to have been fettered by that fail- 
ure of inventive power which marks alike 
British builders and founders of American 
cities. The former, in their despair and 
their modesty, usually choose some much- 
used name, till there are, we believe, more 
than fifty George Streets in London alone ; 
while the latter steal some name from a 
map of Europe, and plant Rome down in 
Minnesota, or Carthage in the interior of 
New Mexico. The New South Welsh- 
men hunted and searched for an accepta- 
ble name, but found none, and at last, with 
the oddest mixture of powerlessness and 
pride, declared that they would resume 
their old one, and call their colony by the 
name of the entire continent. New South 
Wales should be Australia, and them- 
selves Australians. The local Legislature 
has actually passed a bill to this effect, 
and the local premier defends the choice 
as a mere right of his colony, an act not of 
audacity, but of resumption. This pre- 
tension is simply absurd. The word was, 
we believe, applied to the colony when it 
alone was inhabited by white men; but 
it has now been accepted finally as the 
descriptive name of the continent, and its 
adoption for a mere section would intro- 
duce endless confusion, not only in post- 
offices and children’s geographies, but on 
the exchanges of the world. An Austra- 
lian loan is not a loan guaranteed by New 
South Wales. Naples might as well call 
itself Italy, or Greece, as the oldest civil- 
ized country in our quarter of the world, 
arrogate to itself the name of Europe. 
The colony may call itself East Australia 
it it likes, and would perhaps be wise in 
doing so, for the name, though too preten- 
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tious, is sufficiently descriptive ; but if its 
people do not like that, they must look out 
for some name which shall be distinguish- 
able among the recognized names of the 
geographer’s world. Any word not abso- 
lutely cacophonous, or befouled by evW 
associations, will do as well as any other, 
for it is history, and not foresight, which 
makes the name of a country great. Who 
knows whence Roma came, or remembers 
that in a tongue not Roman the word 
meant strength? Or what does it matter 
that America is but the feminine of the 
odd Christian name of the obscure Flor- 
entine who was not the first to discover 
the New World? The word Calcutta con- 
veys its full import, though philologists 
have quarrelled over its meaning for a 
hundred years; and who, as he speaks of 
Hindostan, ever thinks that the word, with 
its suggestions of magnificence, signifies 
etymologically nothing but Blackeyland? 
England is mother of nations, though she 
derives her name from a little tribe of Jut- 
Jand; and Russia may master the world, 
though her own people cannot say with 
certainty whence they derive their name. 
If the people of New South Wales want 
to be separate, let them choose some na- 
tive word — expressing, perhaps, hot 
plains —as the settlers in Massachusetts 
did; or if they want to be recognizable 
before the maps of the world are altered, 
let them call their colony, from its capital, 
Sydneyland, and themselves Sydneyland- 
ers, or accept the title which, according to 
precedent, they ought to have adopted, 
Cooksylvania. In choosing the former, 
they will only conform to the European 
habit which even now names the southern 
colonies in common parlance by their 
great cities only, and speaks of Melbourne 
when Victoria is meant. Indeed, they 
might, if they would, without inconven- 
ience call their colony Sydney, and their 
reat city Jackson, for the latter, though 
orgotten in Europe, is known to all geog- 
raphers and sailors. The very simplest 
names, such as Eastland for New South 
Wales, Southland for South Australia, 
Westland for West Australia, and Nor- 
land for the more tropical half of Queens- 
land, would speedily be recognized and 
become suggestive ; and so, if the colo- 
nists pleased, would arbitrary words, 
chosen solely for their sound. There is, 
indeed, no objection to an arbitrary name 
— say, Auralia, or Meruna — for meaning 


has, in history, absolutely no importance. | 


What descriptive word is more thoroughly 
definite or well understood than China, 
which has, for Europeans, absolutely no 


OLD SILVER. 


meaning, as little as Peru, the meaning of 
which neither its aborigines nor the Span- 
iards are able to explain. The most ab- 
surd name ever invented by a mind which 
in inventing it confessed its own sterility, 
“ Newfoundland,” has ceased to be ludi- 
crous or commonplace ; and England will 
live, though her name is, except to her 
own children, of all names the one with 
least of melody. If the colonists are 
utterly sterile of invention, let them leave 
the name to the queen, as the Canadians 
left the site of their capital, or, better 
still, call a congress of Australian pre- 
miers to rename once for all, such colo- 
nies as are discontented with the titles 
imposed on them by discoverers, the 
home government, or fate. They cannot 
in any event be permitted to steal from a 
nation already as numerous as the Ameri- 
cans when they revolted, the name by 
which it is designated throughout the 
world, and under which it will one day 
rule an empire of islands stretching from 
bleak Saghalien, through every variety of 
tropical and semi-tropical treasure-house, 
down to the Antarctic ice. New South 
Wales to call itself Australia! Why, 
then, should not Buenos Ayres rename 
itself South America ? 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
OLD SILVER. 


THERE was a certain Bishop of Salis- 
bury who was royal treasurer to our King 
Henry I., and who in his double capacity 
of churchman and financier was greatly 
irritated at the frauds practised in the 
manipulation of the precious metals. He 
has the credit of the suggestion that a 
test should be employed whereby the true 
quality of wares should be gauged. That 
was nearly eight hundred years ago. His 
test was probably the touchstone. The 
word has now passed so completely into a 
secondary use that its existence for com- 
mercial purposes may be a surprise to 
some. Here is what an author who pub- 
lished in 1667 a well-known book on the 
subject says about it. In order to make 
a true fouch on the touchstone, you must 
rub your gold steadily and very hard upon 
it, spreading the touch no broader than 
the thickness of a crown piece, and so 
continue till the place whereon you rub 
be like the metal itself; and when every 
|sample has been rubbed thus in streaks 
/on the stone, “wet all with your tongue, 
| and it will show itself in its own counte- 
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nance.” This testing of the metals grad- 
ually grew in importance, till two centuries 
later the privilege of assay was handed 
over to the Goldshiths’ Company, very 
stringent regulations being laid down. No 
gold was to be worse in quality than gold 
of “ the touch of Paris;” silver was to be 
of the sterling alloy, and in no case worse 
than the silver of money. The leopard’s 
head was to be stamped on every piece, 
to show that it had duly passed the ward- 
ens of the craft. In those days Paris was 
famous for the purity of its gold, and the 
touch of Paris and the sterling of England 
were well-known terms all over Europe. 
It is still a question how this “ sterling ” 
came into our language. It is so often 
applied to money — pounds sterling, ster- 
ling coin of the realm — that one expects 
its introduction through some relation with 
the mint. Camden tells us that in Rich- 
ard I.’s time a quantity of money was 
imported from Germany of an excellence 
that gave great satisfaction. Old deeds 
of that reign allude to payments rendered 
with mummi easterling — money that 
came from the east. 

Silver goods were made all over En- 
gland, and not in the capital only; and 
notwithstanding all the assays, fraud 
seems to have been pretty brisk. Cutlers 
covered tin with silver so subtly, that the 
plated article was readily sold for the 
solid. So the law ordered that, in every 
town where goldsmiths worked, once a 
year two of their body should come up 
to the capital “to be ascertained of their 
touch” and have the leopard’s head 
punched into their work. And now there 
were to be three marks instead of one. 
The goldsmith had his own mark —his 
initials. The assay mark was a letter of the 
alphabet; and, lastly, the leopard’s head 
showed that the Goldsmiths’ Hall had 
passed the piece. It is curious to turn 
over all the old statutes that deal with this 
subject, — we are so much accustomed to 
think fraud a nineteenth-century produc- 
tion. Inone reign after another it seems to 
have been a struggle between the framers 
of the law and the artificers of silver plate 
as to which should outwit the other. All 
localities and all ranks were guarded and 
provided for. We may read how William 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, caused 
the London goldsmiths to make for him 
certain vessels of silver and belts of gold 
of questionable fineness; wherefore two 
gentlemen were commanded to examine 
these by the touch and to report the assay 
to the king in chancery. This was in 
1369. But in the stringency of the rules 





some favor was shown to the Church. 
The general law was that there was to be 
no gilding of copper or latten. Bad hab- 
its had crept in. Candlesticks, harness, 
powder-boxes, sword-hilts, were covered 
with gold, or, as we should say gilt, “to 
the great deceit, loss, and hindrance of 
the common people and the wasting of 
gold and silver.” This was not to be 
from the year 1403, and one hundred shil- 
lings was the penalty for defying the law. 
But Church ornaments might be gilt — 
only the vile metal must show through in 
the foot “for to eschew deceit.” Louis 
XI. of France copied this provision of 
Henry IV., and the goldsmiths of Tours 
were allowed to make reliquaries of base 
alloy ; but each was to be stamped “ Non 
venundetur;” such wares might not be 
sold. But relaxations came in gradually. 
Knights’ spurs might be silvered, and all 
the apparel of a baron or of the holder cf 
superior estate might be gilt. In Henry 
VII.’s time there is legislation touching 
the mints of London, Calais, and Canter- 
bury. Things seem to have been going 
very badly with the mint. The coinage 
was debased, and gold and silver plate 
sunk to a very low condition; and so the 
standard for gold was fixed at twenty- 
two carats, and no solder was to be used 
beyond what was necessary. Soon after- 
wards a great raid was made on the 
fraudulent goldsmiths; two of them were 
caught, and certainly their punishment 
seems to have exceeded their offence. 
Their ears were nailed to the pillory at 
Westminster; then they were put in the 
pillory at Cheapside, and were taken 
through Foster Lane to Fleet Prison. That 
was the old English way of dealing with 
fraudulent goldsmiths. It was perhaps 
more merciful than the Belgian. In Brus- 
sels the culprit was nailed by the ear to a 
pillar, there to remain till he thought fit to 
walk away, leaving more or less of his ear 
behind him. 

Hall-marking gives to the collector of 
old silver a security which the amateur of 
other curiosities sadly needs. It amaz- 
ingly adds to the price, if not to the value, 
of old plate. Absolutely plain patens and 
salvers of Queen Anne’s time have been 
sold quite recently at five-and-twenty shil- 
lings an ounce. The workmanship was 
the simplest, but the authenticity was in- 
disputable. Of course there are now and 
then cases of fraud. To no purchaser in 
all commerce does caveat emptor apply 
more significantly than to the collector of 
those kinds of curiosities which are said 
to be old. But the hall-mark in silver 
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gives more varied and more definite infor- 
mation than may delight the possessor of 
a plate with a golden anchor or a violet 
crown, Five marks will generally be 
found, to fix a date and account for a 
price. They are the standard —the lion 
passant or a crown and the figures 18; 
the hall-mark, which varies according to 
the town. (London has a leopard’s head, 
York five lions on a cross, Exeter a castle 
with three towers, Sheffield a crown, Bir- 
mingham an anchor, Chester a sword be- 
tween three wheat-sheaves.) Then there 





is the duty-mark, which is the head in 
profile of the reigning sovercign ; the date- 
mark, which is a letter of the alphabet; 
and, lastly, the maker’s mark — generally 
the initial letters of his name. Informa- 
tion could scarcely be more complete or 
more precise. But fraud is sometimes 
practised with these very marks. Punched 
out of a genuine piece of plate of small 
value, they are dexterously worked into 
an “important” piece of modern imita- 
tion. 





O1L CALMING A TROUBLED SEA. — That 
oil properly used, as has been frequently urged 
in this journal, has an extraordinary effect on 
troubled waters there can be no sort of doubt, 
and it is much to be regretted that the experi- 
ment is not brought into general and regular 
practice, and that every sea-going ship is not 
provided with a quantity of oil, and the proper 
apparatus to employ it, as a sea-calmer, if not 
a tempest-stiller. Its singular efficacy has 
been proved over and over again by English 
seamen in English ships and boats, and it is 
gratifying to find that the same practice has 

een tried in America with marked success. 
From a private letter, dated at Truxillo, in 
October, 1886, from a passenger on board a 
large trading steamer plying between that 
place and New Orleans, we learn that the ves- 
sel encountered a terrible hurricane in the 
Caribbean Sea, early in that month, when the 
ship was disabled and became unmanageable, 
and lay in the trough of the sea in a dangerous 
position, and entirely at the mercy of the 
waves, which ever and anon broke over her. 
The captain, having tried almost every expe- 
dient to keep the ship’s head up without suc- 
cess, determined to have recourse to the oil 
experiment. We give the result in the writer’s 
own words: *‘ The captain now put four oil- 
bags on the windward side of the ship, when 
the oil acted like magic. The sea became 
smooth for at least twenty-five yards in that 
direction, and not a sea broke over her, while 
ahead and astern and to leeward, the ocean 
was in a wild rage, and the howling of the 
winds drowned all other sounds.’? Here was 
an extraordinary escape from immediate dan- 
ger; and the remedy was apparently repeated 
or continued, for the letter goes on to say that 
the ship lay for thirty hours in the trough of 
the sea free from the danger of broken water, 
and protected by the application of the oil, 
until, at the end of that time, the hurricane 
passed away, and the ship was enabled to pro- 
ceed on her voyage uninjured. Now it is not 
too much to say that, had it not been for the 





efficacy of the oil, the ship in her helpless 
condition must have succumbed to the vio- 
lence of the hurricane, and probably all on 
board would have perished. Could not the 
Board of Trade be urged to lay down some 
rule making it incumbent on all sea-going 
ships to be provided with a certain quantity 
of oil for use in case of need? 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Poisonous Cotors. —The use of poison- 
ous colors in the preparation of articles of 
food or confectionery is prohibited in Ger- 
many by an act which has received the impe- 
rial assent. The substances indicated are 
colors and color preparations containing anti- 
mony, arsenic, barium, lead, cadmium, cop- 
per, quicksilver, uranium, zinc, tin, gamboge, 
coraline, or picric acid. The coverings used 
for holding or wrapping articles are subject to 
the above general regulations ; but exceptions 
are made for sulphate of barium, colored 
baryta lacquers (free from carbonate of ba- 
rium), chrome oxide, copper, tin, zinc, and 
their alloys (when used as metallic colors), 
cinnabar, oxide of tin, sulphuret of tin (when 
used in mosaic gilding), and colors burnt into 
the glass, glaze, or enamel of receptacles, as 
well as those used in painting the outside of 
packages, etc., composed of impermeable 
substances. The prohibition of the first- 
named group of noxious ingredients extends 
(with exceptions generally corresponding with 
those already named) to cosmetic prepara- 
tions, or dyes used for the skin, hair, or 
mouth, as well as to toys, picture-books, 
flowerpot-frames, etc. Special restrictions 


against the use of arsenic are made with re- 
gard to printing and lithographic work, as 
well as with respect to wall-paper, carpets, 
furniture-stuffs, paints, etc.; a small maxi- 
mum quantity being permitted in textile arti- 
English Mechanic. 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 1888 








The following is a partial list of the important features which have been 
already prepared to appear during the coming year: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute to every number during 

the year. He will write upon many 
topics, old and new, in a familiar and personal way which will form new bonds of friendship between the 
author and his thousands of readers. In his first paper, entitled ‘*A CHAPTER ON 


DREAMS,”’ he tells, incidentally, some interesting facts concerning the origin of his story, 
‘*Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” This appeared in the January number. 


RAILWAYS their administrations and construction, including great engineering feats, 
y famous tunnels and passes, and, indeed, those branches of the subject 


which in this day engage the attention of the whole country. Prof. W. 8. CHAPLAIN will 
contribute the first of this especially important and interesting series of papers. The illustrations 
which will accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beautiful. The authors and the 
titles of the future articles will be announced later. 


THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work of well-known 

writers but in that of new authors. A serial novel, entitled ‘‘ First Har- 
vests,” by F. J. STIMSON, was begun in January. Novelettes by HENRY JAMES and 
H. C. BUNNER, the latter illustrated, will appear early in the year. There will also be many 
short stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 


MENDELSSOHN LETTERS Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great 
® musician’s, of special interest, written to Mosch- 

eles, his friend and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles. They will be illus- 

trated with many portraits, drawings by Mendelssohn himself, and other original and unique material. 


ELECTRICITY in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, etc. 
will be the subjects of a group of illustrated articles of great practical and 
popular interest, by leading authorities upon these topics. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES of special importance will be those on the Cam- 

paign of Waterloo, by JOHN C. ROPES; 
on * The Manat Arms,” by E. H. BLASHFIELD; two papers by EDWARD L. WILSON, 
illustrating results of recent Egyptian research; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, 
on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. SARGENT’S papers on 
physical development will be continued, also Prof. SHALER’S articles on the surface of the 
earth, both being admirably illustrated. 


SHORT ESSAYS will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and indi- 

vidual feature. They will include papers by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, author of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta;” some further articles by W. C. BROWNELL; articles 
by Professor WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, 
Professor JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD 
KING, C. A. YOUNG, and many others. 


POEMS in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW LANG, 

CHARLES EDWARD MARKHAM, and others, give a good augury for the next 
year’s verse; and in several cases well-known artists — notably ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM 
HOLE, and WILL H. LOW — have accompanied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 27°. "3% {$3.00 a Year 
show increased excellence in its illustrations. a , . 
They will be more abundant and elaborate than TERMS e ( 25c. a Number. 


ever. It is the intention of the publishers to 





represent the dest work of the leading artists, 





and to promote and foster the most skilful 
methods of wood-engraving. The Magazine, on 
its artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most 
sincere, and original. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, 
Beginning with the Christmas Number. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL NOTIC To enable new readers 

to possess the Maga- 

zine from the first number (January, 1887), the 
following inducements are offered: 

A_ year's subscription and the numbers 

for 1887 ° ° ° ° . 

A year’s subscription and the numbers 

for 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, 

gilt top ° . ° ° ° . - 6.00 

A year’s subscription, consisting of twelve monthly 

numbers, gives more than 1500 pages of the best, most 

interesting, and valuable literature. More than 700 

tllustrations from designs by famous artists, repro- 

duaed by the best methods. 


$4.50 
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ESTABLISHED ELEVEN YEARS. 


The American Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies the best teachers to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


C. H. EVANS, A.M., a teacher of many years’ expe- 
rience in college, and as supervisor of St. Louis schools, 





gives personal attention to the selection of teachers for 
all who desire them. 


TEACHERS WANTED. pry nt od _ REGISTRATION PLAN 








26,000 EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES, 


GATHERED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


The American College Directory and 
U.S. Public School Directory 


CONTAINS CLASSIFIED LISTS AND ADDRESSES FOR THE ENTIRE 
UNITED STATES OF ALL 





1. Colleges. 2. Female Seminaries. 3. Academies. 4. Normal Schools 
5. Business Colleges. 6. Schools of Science. 7. Schools of Theology. 8 
Schools of Law. 9. Schools of Medicine — Regular, Eclectic, and Homco- 
pathic. 10. Schools of Dentistry. 11. Schools of Pharmacy. 12. State 
Superintendents. 13. City Superintendents. 14. County Superintendents. 
Also the leading —15. Principals. 16. Assistants. 17. Members of School 
Boards, etc., etc. 


MAKING MORE THAN 


TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND ADDRESSES. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $5. 


C. H. EVANS & CO., Evans Buildings, St. Louis. 
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The Canadian Law Times. 


A Monthly and occasionally Semi-Monthly Periodical devoted to Articles 
of general interest to the legal profession in Canada. 





THE ONLY PUBLICATION giving notes of cases prepared by the official 
reporters in all of the following courts: The Supreme Court of Canada, The Courts of 
Ontario, The Courts of New Brunswick, The Courts of Nova Scotia, The Courts 
of Prince Edward Island, The Courts of Manitoba, The Courts of British Columbia’ 
Supplying the legal profession with a summary of cases long in advance of the regular 





reports. 


LAWYERS IN THE UNITED STATES who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the Decisions and Jurisprudence of Canadian Courts, will find the Canadian Law 





Times an authentic and inexpensive library of Canadian decisions. 


THE CANADIAN LAW TIMES, under the able editorship of Mr E. Douglas 
Armour, has become in Canada the formost journal of Jurisprudence, and enjoys a wide 





circulation. 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1888, it enters upon its eighth year of 
publication. The seven volumes already completed make from 700 to 800 pages each, 





teeming with cases and original articles on important subjects noted with the latest deci- 
sions of the English, American, and Canadian Courts, from the pens of the best Canadian 
lawyers, whose articles have been copied by some of the leading legal periodicals of Great 
Br'tain and the United States. 

THE CANADIAN LAW TIMES ARTICLES are all original and paid con” 
trioutions, excepting only one copied article in the seven volumes, 

THE INDEX-DIGEST, issued with the last number of each year, is a complete 
digest of the principal decisions in the whole of Canada for the previous twelve months. 











The annual subscription 1s $5.00, payable in advance ; or, 
with Littell’s Living Age, $12.00. 





The first seven volumes of the CANADIAN LAW TIMES can be had bound in 
half calf for $35.00. 


CARSWELL & COMPANY, 


Law Publishers, etc., 
26 and 28 ADELAIDE STREET EAST, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on subjects of 
popular and practical interest. Its range of topics, which is widening 
with the advance of science, comprises: 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. P 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. , 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; EXPLORATION; DISCOVERY, Etc. 


In Volume XXXII, which begins with the number for November, 
1887, Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evo- 
lution and Religion, and the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his 
valuable papers on Recent Economic Disturbances. The volume 
will also contain illustrated articles on Astronomy, Geography, An- 
thropology, Natural History, and the Applications of Science; and 
will be enriched with contributions by Professors J. S. Newberry, 
F. W. Clarke, N. S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
and other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical Sketches; 
records the advance made in every branch of science; is not techni- 
cal; and is intended for non-scientific as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more instructive 
and at the same time of a more interesting character. 





NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET. 


Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


The Largest, the Ablest, the Best, Religious and Family 
Weekly Newspaper in the World. 


_ J. N. HALLOOK, Editor and Proprietor, 
216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





$3.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
NO SUPERIOR IN ITS SPHERE. 


Always Outspoken, Non-Sectarian, Independent, and Progressive, THE CHRISTIAN 
AT WorK long since achieved a high reputation among the right-thinking and advanced 
members of various denominations for its ability as an exponent, and in imparting sound 
instruction, its freedom from cant, bickering, and bigotry, and the unusual versatility dis- 
played in 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS 


as well as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home, and other interesting and impor- 
tant departments. 

THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK enters upon its Forty-second Volume under the most favor- 
able auspices. With renewed vigor, enlarged experience, and greater facilities than ever 
before possessed, we shall constantly and conscientiously endeavor to increase the value and 
attractiveness of its pages, and thereby largely extend its sphere of: usefulness. Fully 
appreciating the generous and rapidly augmenting support accorded to it in the recent past, 
we have determined to render THE CHRISTIAN AT WoRK still more acceptable in the future 
by instituting such improvements in both CONTENTS AND APPEARANCE as will.make it-supe- 
tier to any other journal in the land as 


THE MODEL RELIGIOUS 


AND 


Family Newspaper. 


Send Postal Card for a FREE SAMPLE COPY, and if you wish to subscribe at the 
same time for any Magazine or other Newspaper sotify us and we will give you terms. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


216 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 





LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 








N 1888 THE LIVING 








The F*oremost 


AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 


met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


Taiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINION Ss. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this ge publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
Po by any other publication of its kind, and 
s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best — of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’ — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
pogramny. philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiIviNG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in itin their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE LIv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 
World 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE Livine AGE. All branches of aeeey activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a diry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE LIvING AGE leads the periodicals. . [It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
eal, scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Ciris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbytertan, 
Wilmington. F 

“ It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of Littety’s Livin@ AGeg, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tue Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Toe Livinc AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
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